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‘HE harvest month returns once more, 
And proudly heaps with yellow store 
Earth's ancient, rock-ribbed thresbing-floor. 



















From yonder bills’ Olympian seat 
Bebold the valleys piled with wheat— 
The cycle of the year complete! 


We thank the bounteous fields for bread, 
And since our Lord bis table spread, 
Shall not earth's bungry souls be fed? 


Out on the Pharisaic scorn 
Of bim who, on a Sabbath morn, 
Did pluck and eat the ripened corn! 








Out upon every man-made test 
To try the heart where thou art Guest— 
He loves thee most who serves thee best! 


Grant us an open mind to see 
This truth, in all simplicity— 
Who serves bis fellow best serves thee! 
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The Business Outlook 


All the reports being received as to the gen- 
eral trade situation in the whole country are 
highly favorable. The least satisfactory state 
is to be found in the condition of the wool and 
cotton goods trade in New England. Sales of 
wool at Boston last week fell off somewhat 
and cotton goods are quiet, although steady. 
Kaw cotton is very low in price, and it is be- 
lieved that this fact will militate against any 
material advance in the prices of cotton goods 
which might be warranted by future improve- 
ment in the trade. 

The confidence in an active trade in the 
future continues unabated, and is to be found 
among all classes of business men. The lead- 
ing industries are in good shape and actively 
employed. This is especially true of iron and 
steel, where there is absolute buoyancy. Prices 
for iron and steel products are very firm and 
look like going still higher. The country’s 
export business continues on a large scale, 
particularly in cereals. The large movement 
of the latter is giving the railroads good earn- 
ings, and railroad men generally are antici- 
pating an active winter. The lumoer trade 
throughout the cpuntry is very active and 
prices are very firm. 

Last week the stock market got its break, 
made possible by the fact that s-curities had 
drifted quite extensively into weak hands. 
When the speculative position is thus weak a 
break is invited and nearly always comes 
upon some pretext or other. This time the 
excuse was the failure of the St. Paul Rail- 
road directors. to declare an extra dividend 
beyond the regular semiannual 2 1-2 per cent. 





WHAT TO SEE IN THE MOUNTAINS ON THE Low 
RATEs.—That the mountain regions of northern 
New Hampshire are famous is evidenzed by the 
thousands of visitors who annually seek the section 
for a season of recreation and rest. It matters not 
to what portion of the mountain region you go, for 
you will never be dissatisfied, as the variety and 
extent of scenic attractions is unlimited, and your 
expectations, no matter 
than fulfilled. Several hundred square miles of 
mountain peaks comprise the White Mo intain re- 
gion, and of the scores of resorts located in its 
mid-t space permits mention of but a few of the 
largest. Many consider the vicinity of Dixville 
Notch the most beautiful part of the White Hills. 


The view of the surrounding territury is very beau- | 
tiful, for lakes, mvuntains, brooks and ravines are | 


everywhere around, making an interesting land- 
scape. In the Franconia region one finds many 
odd, though beautiful, attractions. There the Old 
Man of the Mountain stands guard over a galaxy 
of wild, though particularly impressive, bits of na- 
ture work. There is Cannon Mountain and Eagle 
Cliffs and Mt. Lafayette and Agassiz and Cleve- 
land, while a short way off is Cherry Mountain, The 
Twins and the Presidential Range, while natural 
curiosities like the Basin, the Flume, the Pool and 
Echo Lake and Profile Lake are well worth visit- | 
ing. Then, of course, all who go to the mountains | 
want to visit the Wonderlaud of New England, as 
that famous mountain pass, Crawford’s Notch, is 
termed. Everything there is in its primeval state 
and charming cascades, rushing forest stream and 
gigantic mountains make it the ideal pla e for the 
tourist, as well as the one seeking rest. Fabyan’s, 
in the very heart of the moun‘ains, with Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Twin hard by. is in a region replete in 
alluring features, and one needs but a visit there to 
make him a mountain enthusiast. Mt. Washington 
is the highest of any of the White Mountains and 
its summit is reached by a railroad. The journey 
occupies pearly two hours, and there is not a mo- 
ment but what is interesting and the outlook is 
something grand. Jefferson is a pre ty place, and 
the same can also be said of Whitefield and Lar- 
caster. Bethlehem and Maplewood have many 
leading characteristics, but perhaps the most fa- 
mous of them all is its renowaoed atmosphere, which 
is particularly helpful to hay fever sufferers. Be- 
sides its glorious sunsets, Sugar Hill has f on its 
location an unobstructed view extending from Mt. 
Washiogton on one side to Camel's Hump on Lake 
Champlain and the mountains that border the Ca- 


nadian shore of Memphremagog. North Conway 
and Intervale and Bartlett and Glen and North 
Woodstock are equally attractive as pleasure re- 
sorts, and at any of them you will find excellent 
accommodations, for the mountain hotels are every 
one of them models. 


Beginning Sept. 10 and con- 
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tinuing until about Oct. 8, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad will place on sale at many of its leading 
stations reduced rate tickets to all points in the 
mountains. The choice of severa] routes will be 
allowed, and for information apply to any station 
ticket office. Send to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
the book, What to See in the White Mountains. 


NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINES.—The American 
volunteer, shipped to the Philippine Islands, almost 
half way around the world from our national capi- 
tal and seven or eight thousand miles from San 
Francisco, finds himself in a c »untry where climate, 
vegetation, houses and people are entirely different 
from anything he ever saw. The cattle are only as 
large as goats, and the horse is almost a curiosity. 
The population comprises about 200,000 Creoles 
and Spanish half-breeds, with a few Europeans and 
Americans. The four million natives, divided into 
miuny tribes, each speaking a different language, 
are in character and disposition very like the 
Southern negro. They are a peaceful, indolent 
people, working as field har ds or day laborers when 
not occupied with cockfighting. Women in the 
Philippine Islands are quite independent, retaining 
their maide . name with the addition of de” before 
the husband’s name. A widow buries her husband’s 
name with him and immediately is known again 
by her girlhood name. On anotber page is pictured 
a grown man and woman, natives of the islands, 
each operating a Singer hand machine. The origi- 
na] photograph was taken on the island of Luzon 
by an agent of The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
whose offices have been established in this far-away 
country for several years. 


Don't Miss It.—We urge our readers before 
they lay aside this paper to turn to the announce- 
ment in another column headed In Old Oak and 
Red Leather, and read the description of the fasci- 
nating Belgian sett!e which is now on sale at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture C »mpany in this 
city. Apart from its artistic lines, it is like a beau- 
tiful picture in the room, with its dark tints relieved 
by the brilliant crimson leather, and as a piece of 
eabinet work it is most laxucios. 


Writr to J. R. Watson, general pas‘enger 
agent of the Fitchburg Railroad, Boston, for cireu- 
lar giving full particulars of the Hoosac Tunnel 
excursion of Sept. 17. 





Financial 
St. Louis City 


BANK STOCKS. 


St. Louis banks d> a larger business on 
their capital and surpius than the banks of 
any o her cily in the world. 

List of St. Lou's Burk and Trust Company 
stocks, Street Railway bonds, Kansas State 
bonds, Missouri and Kansas County and 
Municipal bonds, Miscellineous stocks and 
bonds for sale, mailed on application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















CB TI its i ddsnicscecé ci ecvechestecze $554,222.51 
iN) Pere 1,744,014.55 
United States Bonds 1,716,425.00 
Ss Bonds. .........++.++ 25,000.00 
Olty BOnas. .....0060060.0. 864,806.69 
Road Bonds 1,559,975.00 
Water Bonds ..... ....... 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds.... 161,690.00 
Rail Road Stocks 3,182,625.00 
Kank Stocks .......... 322,300. 
Trust Co. Stocks 000.00 
Bonds and Mortgag 
BOicsccscce : 325,612.33 
Loans on Stocks, pa paya le . 136,725.00 
oe uncollected and in hands of 
npissheceded sae cepescoseeves secsiees 462.751.73 
tncieest t due and accrued on Ist January, 
¢iekued Ta ptGbRss Shed ens cacesuty veatdcee’ 56,855.34 
#11,296,503.15 












Vash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fyne 
Reserve for veoee & osses and Clai 
Net Surplus.. 
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$11,296,503.15 
D. WASHBURN (on 
2 it. SNOW. oe Vice- Presidents. 
T. B.G sere, A M. BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS. C. BUSWELL, Ass’t , in et. 
New YORK, January 11, 1898. 
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Financial 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + + = $8,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + + = $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 





DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS “F GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL. 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-Presideut. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-Presideut. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard 
August Belmont, James N, Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Waiter KR. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK, Twombly, 
R Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 


1..ONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells wie on the principal! cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
coarge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 

credit, receives and pays interest on deposits su!- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLA 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C, HALDEMAN. 


7% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER. Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





You Cr] per 


cot SEVEN ce. 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgages 
on choice wheat growing farming Ja ds in the Ked River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown, and interest 
and principal ~g 3 promeay paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for 15 years and have never lost one 
dollar to our ¢ ltents. References. 


E. J. Lander & Go,, °° 2staorisice tess. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor cuin- 
orrespond solicited, 


» & K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 














Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


“THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
go Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 














ot, aa THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 29. For 
catalogues or information address Prof. George B. 
stevens. 


Outo, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


64th year opens Sept. 21, Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’ y, Oberlin, Ohio. 








New YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


7oo Park Avenue, New York. 


Ent e next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28, 1898. 
» Fac ulty will meet new students in the president’s 
room at 9.30 A. M. 
yus will be drawn at 2 P.M. 
The opening address by Rev. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, 
.w will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
S,at4p.M. E. M, KINGSLEY, Secretary. 


New YORK, AUBURN. 


wuaual THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term will open Wednesday, Sept. 

Opening address by Rev. Timothy 

Grenville Darling, D.D. For information 

write to HENRY M. Boorun, President, 

Aubern, N.Y. 
- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 

THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
lhe 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. For Cata- 
logue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








21, 1850S, 

















VERMONT 


VERMONT, ST, JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Courses, Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical educati ion. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
a po dormitories. For cotalognes and informa- 
on apply to D. Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°" “amas vcr ‘ats. 


The Fall Term opens Thursday, September 15. 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 








MASSACHUBETTS, yy enc 
CHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Mb 0. Ceatee unsurpassed for 
pratt oe Instruction in- 
dividual and thorough. Fits 


for College. ~ EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





‘Massac HUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, ees. Thorough 
pre aration for Harvard, Yale and Massachuse oo 
nstitute of nee Special attention given to 
the study of ¢ eo Individual instruction, $500. 


PERLEY NE, A 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE/Y. 


Founded 1 For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also paratory and Optional. Year begins 


Pre; 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Searcerine: Masse. An English, French and 
German Home and Sch for Girls. eee 
Interm oes Academic, Literary, 


treparatery, 
Music ial courses. _, Excellent nasium. 
Send ne ang, bpocial ogprecs Manua'! = 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
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Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB §3.00. 
Two YRBARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; FIVE YRARS, $10.00 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVB, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





Reoxirts for subscriptions are indicated by the a 
of Ms peng ‘following - fans yee A seerens, 8s 
H should b be sent with ‘remittance: 
DiscomTiNvANcEs.—In accordance wi = iment 
versal wish of our subscribers, papers 
fa ~ ha Te ge 3 
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all 
order "of discontinuance can be given a i, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscri 





ADVERTISING RATES.— agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the teen a1 11 Rnohse to the celumn. 


inscounts to contract, 
READING NOTICES, — nonpareil, 60 cents per 
line, each insertion, net 





W. L. GREENB & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Training of ATTENDANTS for the SICK 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants {ee convalescent and 
chronic cases, ete., Oct. 17, eo , Feb. 27, and March 
27. Fee pis tor nine weeks’ co A Particulars of DR. 

ANNA ( 9: mame Instructor, 92 Charles St., 
Boston. s to5 P.M 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th year begins Sept. 14, '98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatery and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. For circular and views address the 
president, 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., eer Mass. 





CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and Col- 
lege Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Careful attention to morals and manners. New build 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium, incandescent fons 


ConnEC TICUT, GREENW ICH. 


| Academy and Home » se'Se 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpas:ed healthfulness. References. 











J. H. ROOT, Principal, | Greenwich, Ct. 








NEW YORK _ 


New , YoRK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


| 

ea 

| LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
} Academic and College Preparatory Courses. Circular 
| ives full particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
| satin Bis N. ¥. 











N EW York, CANANDAIGUA 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
| Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
| tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amher?), Principal. 


| so 


For GIRLS. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVA 
MILITARY COLL ag 


th Yearb begins Sept, 14, 
“A ean School of the high- 
bill En | ri besa istry 
ngineering, Chem » 
Thorough Preparatory 
Infantry, rtillery, 
alry, pric ues eof ' 
HYATT, President 








** CHILDREN’S DAY.’’ 
Sermons to Children 


BY REV. J. G. VOSE, D. D. 

A Beautiful Present for Parents and Children. 

“We commend these addresses to our readers. 
They | exactly what ought to be said with sweet- 
ness and sympathy. Nothing better can be had for 
Sunday reading in the home.” —/ndependent. 

‘Matchless in their way — simple, clear, earnest, 
tender and pointed.” —Conyreyationalist. 


Published at $1.00. To any ‘‘ Congregationalist"’ 
Subscriber, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Cong. House, Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sacred Songs No. fy ------.eeeeeeeeeeees #25 per 100 
Church Hymns and Gospel! Songs, 25 per 100 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday Schools, 30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “ix. owic.co.” 


AND CHICAGO. 
HOLY LAND #495. 70 Days. Ali expenses. Sail 
Oct. 26. Visit England, France, Italy, 
by e, Turke yy Egypt and Palestine. Itineraries of Ed 
win Jones, 46 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
European Tour to Rome, 50 days, 8235. 


tee: feat tretie tne DE Es 
a B00, ee PE 


CHIMES, Erc. ba PS & Prices FREE 





Oct. 26, 








Material furnished for Talks, Papers and 
Speeches. Any Subject. Advice free. Confidential. 
Address, Secretary, 267 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minssters, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 


for Whitman College shoul! be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ee of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and _—— houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin, vessels 


Lave Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and | 


¢€ Boat. 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
“the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





“Subscribers Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Experienced Lady Teacher ‘esires engagement. | 
English, French and music. Best references. Address | 


P. O. Box 367, Plymouth, N. H 


Companion. Lady desires position as companion, 


amanuensis or mother’s help. Cuitivated and helpful. 
Address Miss “ M,” P. O. Box 31, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Matron. A lady, who has had ample experience in 
the care of a large household, in the purchase of supplies | 


and in keeping accounts, would like a position as matron 


or as secretary in a school. Address C. W.8., 207 East | 


Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A clergyman’s widow and daughter desire to 
care for house in or near Boston during owner’s absence 
in exchange for rental. Or would like room in exchange 
for teaching music and English branches. References. 
Address Mrs. C. A. G., care of F. W, Coburn, 15 School 
Street, Boston. 


Governess. Wanted, in Connecticut, 45 miles from 


New York, a governess for two girls (sixteen and four- | 
teen) to teach English branches and Latin, Roman pro- | 
nunciation. One who has some knowledge of music and | 


is willing to take exercise with them in the open air pre- 
serred. Address during September, Box P. Bethlehem. 


An educated, middle-aged lady wants employ- 
ment. Would sew or do clerical work in institution or 
engage as companion to assist with light household 
duties. No laundry work. Moderate compensation; 
good home. Would go South or travel. Address 
Capable, The Congregationalist office. 








Tl This little tract has been 
1é of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 


66 s. 99 tematic methods of giving. 
H arris It was first published as an 
article in Congregation- 

M tl l f re and ig ee ag ve +4 
f ce. Many large editions o' 
4 e 10¢ 0 the * True Method of Giv- 
nie ee i in - pgorent fox have 

Ma veen sold. Price, 100 copies, 

Giv Ing 2.50; 35 copies, $1.00.” A 


For sale at the office of The Conarenationalisi, Boston. 
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When the children’s best clothes come from 
the wash with the colors faded and streaked, and 
with worn spots showing in places where there 
should be no wear, then you may know that your 
laundress is using something besides Ivory Soap. 

You can save trouble and expense by furnish- 
ing her with Ivory Soap, and insisting that she use 
it and nothing else. The price of one ruined garment 
will buy Ivory Soap sufficient for months. 
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A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notice of change of address must reach this office 
not later than FRIDAY in order to insure the de- 
livery of the NEXT paper at the new address. 





may be perceived in the Christian 

forces at work in the wide and 
varied field surveyed in this issue of The 
Congregationalist. An observant minis- 
ter, our correspondent in the field, writes 
in high praise of the character of the offi- 
cers and men of our armies with whom 
he has kept company for several weeks. 
A home missionary superintendent of long 
experience in and beyond the Rockies 
writes of missionary conditions and work 
in regions from which many of these 
brave Christian soldiers have gone forth 
to fight for their country. He raises the 
important question whether that stage 
of missions has not passed when appeals 
for missionary support must be based on 
pathetic pictures of cowboy and dugout 
fact and fiction. The West is no longer 
wild and woolly. It can point to com- 
munities in the East as cultureless and 
needy as any on the prairies or in mining 
regions. Has not the time arrived when 
the whole church should understand that 
only through able men honorably sup- 
ported can Christian citizens be raised 
up to fight our battles abroad or main- 
tain strong and righteous government at 
home? 


Tm is a unity which we hope 


Another minister in close touch with 
one of our greatest universities shows the 
pressing necessity for the church to main- 
tain Christian influences in State institu- 
tions of learning, from which a constantly 
increasing number of educated men and 
women are annually going out to take 
influential positions in society. These 
three articles, not to mention others in 
this issue of the paper, deserve careful 
study. They are rich in suggestions of 
changes going onin the fields for Chris- 
tian work. Our social fabric is being re- 
constructed. Our army and navy are to 
take new places in it of much greater im- 
portance. Shifting populations in the 
West are becoming settled and homo- 
veneouscommunities. Educational move- 
ments are being consolidated into great 
institutions maintained by the State. 
Can Christian work in the old ways meet 
these new conditions? If these condi- 
tions cannot be made to open the pockets 
of generous givers as they once did, they 
appeal to nobler convictions and promise 
larger results of mightier efforts to lift 
the nation to higher Christian standards. 
Never were’ Congregational churches 
called to work of greater promise than 
they are today. Are they equipped and 
ready ? 


Grateful letters similar to those already 
printed continue to come to us from per- 
sons having charge of the distribution of 
Congregationalists that have been sent 
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for many weeks now to different military 
camps. In all, through the help of gener- 
ous friends of this undertaking, we have 
been enabled to forward many thousand 
copies of our paper, packages having been 
consigned on some weeks to at least four- 
teen different centers of circulation. Now 
that the call for such literature is not so 
urgent, owing to the mustering out of 
many troops, we are not disposed to press 
further upon our readers this commenda- 
ble charity. If, however, there are those 
who still wish to send the paper to the 
soldiers so long as they are detained in 
hospitals, we shall be glad to acknowledge 
such contributions weekly, and the de- 
mani for such literature still con- 
tinues, as letters received this week 
from chaplains and other Christian work- 
ers at the front show. Such gifts will be 
registered hereafter under the heading 
Hospital Literature Fund. 


The New Testament idea of a prayer 
meeting was one in which each member 
contributed something to the knowledge 
of the whole church in divine truth. It 
was probably through the prayer meetings 
largely that the New Testament came to 
be written. When believers prayed to- 
gether, the Holy Spirit used to come on 
them. Then “they spake the word of 
God with boldness.”” Many a word of 
God was spoken which has not been re- 
corded, but which was as truly from God 
as the words in the Bible. Such words 
were wrought out of human experience, 
which interpreted the messages of holy 
men of old, the records of God’s dealings 
with his children, the teachings and work 
of Christ, and the new revelations of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of believers. 
“When you come together,’’ Paul wrote 
to the Corinthian church, “‘each one hath 
a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revela- 
tion, hath a tongue, hath an interpreta- 
tion. Let all things bedone to edifying.” 
Why should not this be the description of 
the prayer meetings held this week, when 
so many Christians are coming together 
with new experiences to relate through 
which they have come to new knowledge 
of God? One of Paul’s most earnest 
prayers was that God would give to the 
Ephesians a spirit of revelation in the 
knowledge of him—something new to re- 
alize and impart to others concerning God 
end the divine life. Will you not seek 
this spirit of revelation and go in it to 
your prayer meeting this week ? 


The physical health of many modern 
cities has been immensely improved by 
careful, systematic attention to sanita- 
tion. During the greater part of the last 
century the death rate in London was 
about. fifty per 1,000 each year. It had 
decreased to 24.8 in 1850 and fell to 17.7 
per 1,000 last year, though the population 
of the city has doubled during that time. 
The death rate in London is now only a 
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little larger than in rural districts of 
England. The moral health of great 
cities can be as greatly improved by care- 
ful study of conditions and systematic 
efforts. It is being improved, for physi- 
cal and moral health influence each other 
and advance together. Those who work 
to better the moral and spiritual condi- 
tions of modern cities need not be dis- 
couraged because the obstacles in their 
way are different from and greater than 
those which have confronted reformers 
in the past. Those who seek the physi- 
cal health of the people and those who 
seek their moral and spiritual health are 
natural allies. If they understand one 
another and labor together with patience 
and faith in God they will in time con- 
quer all obstacles. 





Congregationalists believe in comity 
among denominations and strive to pro- 
mote it. Soalsodo Presbyterians, though 
now and then one of them calls it a 
failure, as did Rev. Dr. Coyle, whose 
statements have recently been considered 
by The Congregationalist and the Pacvjic. 
But the pause during the last few years 
in the growth of Interior and Western 
States has made greater the importance 
of comity to prevent the undue multipli- 
cation of churches. Nearly two-fifths 
of the Congregational churches in this 
country have less than forty resident 
members each, and Rev. Dr. R. M. Pat- 
terson in the Independent shows that the 
Presbyterian Church is burdened with 
small organizations which cannot support 
themselves. He concludes his article with 
these words: 

If more than one-half of the particular 
churches number less than a hundred mem- 
bers, more than a seventh running less than 
twenty-five; if more than a fourth pass a year 
without witnessing any conversions in con- 
nection with their services ; if less than a half 
of them are financially self-sustaining, do not 
the denominations err in the extent to which 
they organize and keep in separate and antag- 
onistic existence small and unnecessary or- 
ganizations? Is not a powerful argument 
presented for more comity among them? 
Should not the movement for federation which 
the Congregational council has inaugurated, 
and which the Independent so wisely advo- 
cates, receive an impulse? 


The Lord of heaven and earth some- 
times reveals unto babes thoughts hidden 
from those who think themselves wise. 
It was a beautiful lesson of faith taught 
by the little child who, in the midst of a 
thunderstorm the other day, said to his 
sister: ‘Do not be afraid of the lightning; 
it is only God writing on the sky, telling 
us not to be afraid.’”” Why may we not 
comfort ourselves with these words in the 
midst of nature’s dangers—the lightnings 
of heaven, the storm at sea, the cyclone 
on the land? He made the sea, the voice 
of his thunder is in the heaven, his light- 
nings lighten the world. He can control 
hisown. The stormy wind can only ful- 
fill his word. Over and over again God 
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assured his people, under the old cove- 
nant, that they need not be afraid; over 
and over again, under the new covenant, 
Christ repeated the word, “Do not be 
afraid,” confirming the word with mira- 
cle, so that the winds and the sea obeyed 
him. Why may we not cultivate the 
child’s faith, finding in the bow in the 
cloud, in the writing on the sky, in the 
roar of thunder evidence of God’s prom- 
ise as well as of his power? The terror 
by night, the arrow by day need not un- 
duly alarm us if we can say of the Lord, 
“He is my refuge.” 





Are the Times Out of Joint 


From various quarters we are advised 
that moral disorders are multiplying. 
The fact is affirmed in newspapers. It 
is proved by lecturers and preachers. We 
are receiving letters from loyal and intel- 
ligent Christians, who have visited differ- 
ent parts of the country during the sum- 
mer and have been freshly impressed by 
what they have seen of perils before the 
nation. 

Specifically we are told that phi'osophy 
is displacing religion amoag those who 
are educated, and that the fear of the 
Lord is departing from the minds of the 
people. The evidence of these conditions 
is pointed out in the indifference of church 
members to their covenant vows and de- 
clining attendance on public worship 
among the masses, in secularized Sun- 
days, disintegration of family life, lower- 
ing of standards of honor in business. 
Belief in religious doctrines which dignify 
human life ceases to have practical influ- 
ence. The consequences which follow 
this weakening of reverence for God and 
for man appear in increasing crimes, sui- 
cides, in the variant crop of social weeds 
whose root is selfishness in the soil of 
materialism. 

Some of our correspondents who have 
visited various churches in their vacation 
wanderings write us that ministers seek 
to amuse and entertain their audiences 
instead of arousing their consciences; 
that they magnify the present but ignore 
immortality, neither holding out the hope 
of heaven nor awakening fear of hell. 
And we are told that it is no wonder that 
churches are thinly attended while men 
seize the pleasures of the passing day, 
saying, ‘“‘ Let us eat and drink, for tomor- 
row we die.” 

If we do not fill our Readers’ Forum 
with letters expressing these sentiments 
it is not because we consider such letters 
as of no consequence. Nor is it because 
we see no truth in their statements. Too 
much of what they affirm is commonly 
recognized as fact. 

We remind our correspondents, how- 
ever, that the conditions they describe are 
not new, though special forms in which 
they appear may be peculiar to this time. 
One might write a letter describing them 
made up almost entirely of quotations 
from prophets and epistles in the Bible. 
He could do the same thing by using the 
literature of any of the Christian cen- 
turies. We are not the first ones who 
have risen to say: 

The time is out of joint: O curséd spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 

We further suggest that too steady gaz- 
ing ut the evils of the time tends to par- 
alyze one’s nerves, to impair his judgment 
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and destroy his usefulness. Let him turn 
to look at what offsets these conditions. 
He will see that many men are more gen- 
erously busy than ever before to provide 
for uplifting their fellowmen. Educa- 
tional advantages multiply which areopen 
to all. Look at the free public libraries; 
note the shortening of the working day, 
giving those whose work is measured by 
hours the opportunity to cultivate their 
intellectual and moral natures. Mark the 
growing sensitiveness to the evil of human 
suffering, and the increase of philan- 
thropic ministries, hospitals, summer 
homes for invalids, rest places for weary 
workers, excursions for the poor. Men 
who do these things have not lost faith 
in their fellowmen. We believe that there 
lie in our civilization forces efficient to 
heal social diseases. God is in his world. 
Without the inspiration of that belief 
Christians cannot face the problems of 
our complex social order, problems greater 
than those of any other age. With that 
belief we can fearlessly approach the dis- 
orders of our time with the gospel of 
Christ, knowing that this gospel is suited 
to elements in human nature for whose 
diseases it is a sovereign remedy. 

We know of no more ominous sign of 
approaching old age than a habit of dis- 
couragement because of evidences of social 
decay. The Christian who would keep 
the spirit of youth in him must look un- 
derneath the changing methods of Chris- 
tian thought and service and discern the 
same divine spirit still guiding men. He 
must be slow to criticise, quick to join 
with effort which his conscience approves. 
Is the present generation giving up be- 
liefs which their fathers cherished? It 
may be, but note to what other beliefs 
men give new emphasis, and rejoice in 
them. Are they less reverent in their 
regard for the Lord’s Day, less loyal to 
the forms of worship in which you have 
been trained? See in what new ways of 
serving men their hearts kindle, and join 
with them there. If old ways of honor- 
ing God are passing away, look at new 
forms in which men’s higher nature ex- 
presses itself. Look resolutely, for though 
prophecies fail, tongues cease and knowl- 
edge vanish away, faith, hope and love 
abide. Those who have lost these have 
destroyed themselves, whatever may be 
their judgment of others. Those who 
keep these keep in touch with God’s 
world. 


In Search of Presidents 


The fact that three prominent colleges 
are simultaneously seeking presidents 
brings to light the apparent scarcity 
of desirable material for that office. 
Oberlin for more than two years has 
been sweeping the horizon with a view 
to discovering the right man to fill the 
chair of Finney and Fairchild. Amherst 
and Brown have but recently entered 
upon the difficult quest. Both these insti- 
tutions have appointed able committees, 
the Amherst trustees having intrusted 
the task of investigation to such renowned 
sons of the college as Hon. John E. San- 
ford, Dr. Storrs and Dr. Parkhurst, while 
Brown has deputed certain of the most 
prominent members of the corporation to 
select Dr. Andrews’s successor. Fornone 
of the institutions does any single indi- 
vidual by common consent stand out as 
most conspicuously fitted for the position, 
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as did Dr. Tucker when the Dartmouth 
trustees were considering a similar prob- 
lem five years ago. Names-are put for. 
ward in abundance of men who are gracing 
professorial chairs or doing effective work 
in the pulpit, but hardly any that elicit 
general and spontaneous enthusiasm. So 
difficult has it become in these days to 
oversee all the interests of a great educa- 
tional plant, and so many qualities nicely 
blended are needed that the friends of 
any candidate may properly be modest in 
urging his particular claims. 

It cannot be, however, that in the con- 
stantly multiplying ranks of educated 
men in this country there are not men 
who might achieve eminent success as 
college presidents. More and more the 
tendency is to select men of ability as ex- 
ecutives and financiers skillful both in 
the gathering and expenditure of funds. 
Important as such qualities are, we should 
be sorry to see the old ideals of scholar- 
ship and personal dignity ignored or 
slighted in the choice of a president. 
The trustees of Newton Theological In- 
stitution seem to have hit upon a happy 
combination of gifts in their choice of 
Dr. Nathan E. Wood of the Common- 
wealth Avenue Baptist Church in Boston 
to succeed Dr. Alvah Hovey. A man of 
affairs, he is also a minister who repre- 
sents creditably the intellectual tradi- 
tions of the New England pulpit. 

As a rule, we believe the ranks of an 
institution’s alumni offer the best mate- 
rial for its successive presidents. They 
know the history and the atmosphere of 
the college, and they can appeal to the 
present generation of students with a 
power born of love for the mother that 
bred them. But fitness, after all, finan- 
cial, intellectual, moral, social, spiritual, 
is the main consideration, and the trus- 
tees of a college are under a sacred obli- 
gation to search until the fit man is found, 
even if on rare occasions they have to go 
outside the ranks of the ministry and of 
their own alumni -to find him. Then, 
though to the wide world he may be com- 
paratively unknown, he ought to be given 
a fairchance. Some of the most eminent 
of America’s college presidents were re- 
garded at the time of their appointment 
with considerable anxiety lest they should 
not be equal to the duties of the office, 
but they grew in power as they grew in 
years and experience. 


The English Victory in Egypt 

The first thing which impresses one who 
studies the facts of Sir Herbert Kitchen- 
er’s capture of Omdurman and Khartoum 
is the systematic, resistless, almost ma- 
chine-like persistence and skill by which 
it was won. It has taken two years but 
the time has been well spent. The Brit- 
ish army has moved forward steadily, 
meeting with no important reverses, 
pausing only long enough to complete 
perfectly its ever lengthening line of com- 
munication with its base of supplies and 
to maintain its forces in full numbers and 
efficiency. That is the way to make war. 

But the matter has a larger aspect. 
England’s relation to Egypt is involved. 
Entering Egypt to keep the peace, pre- 
serve order and accomplish reforms, Eng- 
land now finds herself practically com- 
pelled to stay there, at any rate for a long 
time to come. Great although the im- 
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provement is of the state of thingsin that 
country, it is by no means so far complete 
that England’s withdrawal would be safe. 
This is equally apparent to the Egyptians, 
to the other great European powers and 
to England herself. Indeed, it has been 
declared lately that these other powers 
are now prepared to acquiesce in the Eng- 
lish absorption of Egypt as on the whole 
best for all concerned and for the world. 
Probably this soon will be consummated 
in substance, if not in name. France 
alone is likely to object but hardly will 
do more than remonstrate. Some con- 
cessions elsewhere also may be made by 
England to the other powers by way of 
equivalents. 

Even this, however, does not exhaust 
the significance of the recent victory. 
It means also the establishment of Brit- 
ish authority and influence clear into the 
heart of Africa from the north as they 
already have been extended upwards from 
the south. But a short link of territory 
remains to be controlled in order that 
England may exercise sway unbroken 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Medi- 
terranean. Difficulties will arise con. 
cerning this, as France now holds the 
country involved, but the completion of 
jritish control is almost inevitable, and 
probably will occur before long. It is the 
more likely because of the treaty just 
announced between England and Ger- 
many, the latter now withdrawing her 
opposition to England’s advances. 

The battle of Omdurman, although 
petty in many respects, thus is likely to 
prove one of the most important of the 
century in its issues. It means the en- 
largement and establishment of British 
rule practically, if not absolutely, through- 
out the whole length of Africa. And this 
means the opening: of the interior of the 
continent to missions, commerce, civili- 
zation and modern progress. It is no 
mere vision to expect to see marvelous 
and beneficent changes in Africa during 
the early part of the coming century. 
In spite of all her faults, England, the 
greatest colonizing nation upon earth, 
has done wonders elsewhere in trans- 
forming barbaric regions, and there are 
no more stubborn obstacles to be en- 
countered in Africa than those which 
she has overcome successfully already. 
In her tremendous task she will have the 
hearty sympathy of the United States. 





Completeness of the Divine 
Comfort 


We cannot comfort one another fully. 
When trouble befalls us we usually can 
render help in more than one form, and 
the quality and degree of consolation 
which we areable tosupply to one another 
are helpful and precious. We all should 
be much the poorer and the sadder with- 
out them. But at their best they are im- 
perfect. They are only feeble substitutes 
for what our souls demand. 

The divine comfort—if we will but al- 
low it—meets our needs completely. If 
we will but allow it, because so often we 
are tempted to shut our hearts against it. 
God has caused, or at least allowed, our 
trials, we say, and comfort cannot come 
from the very source of our distress. If 
we permit bitterness to reign within us, 
then truly there is small comfort for us 
from any source. But if we bow submis- 
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sively before our Father, trusting him 
frankly, convinced that he has afflicted us 
not in wrath or even caprice, but in the 
exercise of a wise and tender love, he will 
pour comfort into our hearts and flood 
them with it. 

He made us and he understands us 
through and through. He ordained the 
very trials which we have found so hard 
to be borne. He is full of sympathy for 
us, is desirous to console us, waits to 
adapt his consolations to our precise exi- 
gencies, and will be to each one of us the 
very present and sufficient help in trouble 
whom we need. 

Open the heart, then, for his entrance. 
Remember that his comfort has been a 
matter of human experience throughout 
the ages. Thousands have welcomed it 
and have found it precious beyond words, 
and we too may have it for the seeking. 





Current History 
The War and Its Aftermath 

Both the Cuban and Porto Rican Com. 
missions have met and organized, the 
Spanish officials at San Juan and Havana 
extending such courtesy to our represent- 
atives as was meet, but pleading lack of 
instructions from Madrid as a reason for 
the postponement of immediate consider- 
ation of the matters atissue. ‘Tomor- 
row ’’ is the typical Spanish word. 

Troops from Porto Rico are arriving at 
New York in comparatively excellent 
condition and are being hurried to their 
homes. General Miles has not succeeded 
in reversing the decision of the War De- 
partment respecting the parade in New 
York city, and it now seems improbable 
that the metropolis will witness a parade. 
General Miles has ordered all the regulars 
away from Camp Wikoff to their home 
barracks, and as orders had previously 
been issued for the dispersion of’ the vol- 
unteer regiments it is thought that by 
Sept. 80 the camp will be a thing of the 
past. Camp Meade, in central Pennsy]- 
vania, seems to be the favorite rendezvous 
now for regiments that the War Depart- 
ment is holding in reserve for garrison 
duty in Cuba, and thither the Fifth Massa. 
chusetts has traveled during the past 
week. <A report on the condition of 
Camp Thomas at Chickamauga, made by 
a commission of military officers ap- 
pointed by Major-General Breckinridge, 
seems to point to General Brooke, who 
was in charge of that camp up to Aug. 1, 
as the man most responsible for the rate 
of mortality there, owing to inadequate 
discipline and inspection, and the conse- 
quent pollution of the camp. President 
Baldwin of the Long Island Railroad, in 
defense of strictures made upon his road 
and its delay in furnishing transportation 
from Camp Wikoff for Illinois volunteers 
returning home, flatly puts all the blame 
on-the quartermaster general’s depart- 
ment and asserts that it is utterly incom- 
petent, judging it by its representative in 
the department of New York, from whom 
the road has to take orders. 

Reports from Manila indicate that riv- 
alry between the rebel chiefs waxes, and 
that Aguinaldo, however sincere he may 
be in his protestations of respect for the 
United States and his desire to co-operate 
with our troops, is impotent to control 
the insurgent body, which now has the 
entire island of Luzon in control, save 
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Manila, and covets that. Our troops, un- 
der General Otis, are now on the alert, 
prepared for the conflict with the rebels 
which all feel quite sure is coming. The 
Navy Department now plans to send both 
the Oregon and the Iowa into the Pacific, 
with headquarters at Honolulu, and the 
Texas to Manila to re-enforce Admiral 
Dewey. 


The Popular Cry Heard at Last 

All too tardily the Administration has 
at last decided that the administration of 
the War Department, within certain lim- 
its, shall beinvestigated. General Miles’s 
prompt renewal of his charges against 
Secretary Alger as soon as he landed in 
New York from Porto Rico and the irre- 
sistible popular demand that something 
must be done forced the Administration 
to act, although, be it said to their credit, 
that Mr. Alger, Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg and the other heads of departments 
had made it easy for the Administration 
to do so, having requested an investiga- 
tion. Whether the President will secure 
a sufficient number of men of proper 
caliber to serveon the commission is now 
an open question. The letter which the 
President sent out on the 10th read thus: 


Will you render the country a great service 
by accepting my appointment as a member of 
the committee to examine into the conduct of 
the Commissary, Quartermaster and Medical 
Bureaus of the War Department during the 
war and into the extent, causes and treatment 
of sickness in the field and in the camps? 

It is my desire that the full and exact truth 
shall be ascertained and made known. I can- 
not too strongly impress upon you my earnest 
wish that this committee shall be of such 
high character as will command the complete 
confidence of the country, and I trust you will 
consent to serve. 


and it was sent to Lieut.-Gen. J. M. 
Schofield, Generals J. B. Gordon, G. B. 
Dodge and C. F. Manderson, Col. James 
A. Sexton, the newly elected commander- 
in-chief of the G. A. R., W. W: Keene, 
M. D., of Philadelphia, Hons. Robert T. 
Lincoln and Daniel 8S. Lamont and Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Up to date only Messrs. Gilman, 
Dodge and Sexton have accepted. Whether 
a commission so constituted would have 
any authority to summon witnesses is an 
open question. But that it would be able 
to gather much evidence that later in the 
year will be inaccessible to a congres- 
sional investigating committee is appar- 
ent, and, if constituted with a sufficient 
number of men of the caliber of those 
originally invited, it cannot fail to do 
much toward quieting the tempest that 
now rages and suggesting reforms that 
the people will force Congress to adopt. 
President McKinley and Mr. Alger are 
credited with believing that the storm 
will blow over and that Congress will not 
insist upon an investigation of the war 
as a whole. We believe that it should 
and that it will. Any such investigation 
will have such scope and authority as to 
not only ferret out abuses in the subde- 
partments but also to get at the bottom 
facts respecting General Miles’s charges 
against Mr. Alger and Adjutant General 
Corbin. 

As far as the people can make out Gen- 
eral Miles seems to have had a clearer 
head respecting what ought and ought 
not to be done in Cuba and Porto Rico 
than any one else in Washington, as was 
quite natural, presuming that he is fitted 
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to be at the head of the army. What the 
public desires to know is why he was 
crowded to the rear and by whose author 
ity. Technically he may have erred in 
resorting to the public prints with criti- 
cism of his superiors, but morally speak- 
ing he was justified. Publicity in this, as 
in every matter, is the only safe rule ina 
democracy. If we have a commander of 
armies fit to command we want to know 
it, and if not we want to know that. But 
if he is fit to command then we want an 
end put to interference with his plans for 
army management in times of peace or 
war by a civilian whose best friends con- 
cede that he never would have been made 
a member of the Cabinet had he not been a 
wealthy politician whom it was necessary 
to placate. 
A Reconstruction of the Army 

General Miles insists that we need an 
entire reconstruction of our system of 
army administration, and an increase in 
the size of the army so that we shall have 
one soldier to every 1,000 people. We 
certainly need a reform in the system of 
administration, and if we are to garrison 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines we 
shall need at least as many soldiers as 
General Miles calculates are necessary. 
But where are they to come from? What 
is there in the life to make it alluring to 
men who can live at home in the United 
States, earn a fair living, and keep out of 
the doctor’s hands and the undertaker’s 
tender last ministrations? Where are 
the men coming from who are going to 
sacrifice themselves in order that republi- 
can institutions or the advantages of civ- 
ilization may beset upinthetropics? Are 
they to be conscripted? Evidence that 
they wi:l volunteer in adequate numbers 
is wanting. 
Senator Gray as Peace Commissioner 

Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court having declined to serve 
on the peace commission, President Mc- 
Kinley has prevailed upon United States 
Senator Gray of Delaware to accept the 
honor. Senator Gray is an able and con- 
servative man and will strengthen the 
American commission. It would be in- 
teresting to know the real reason for Jus- 
tice White’s declination, whether it grew 
out of objections raised by his colleagues 
on the bench, or by reasons urged by his 
co-religionists who may have decided that 
after all it perhaps would be best not to 
have any responsibility for what will in- 
evitably materially affect and weaken the 
financial and political status of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the West and East 
Indies. Our opinion is that Justice White 
has decidedly wisely, if for no other rea- 
son than that such service by him would 
have weakened the working force of the 
court. The Constitution provides that 
the justices shall administer justice, not 
that they shall be arbitrators or messen- 
gers to carry out the policy of the Execu- 
tive. 
Mr. Hay Honored in England 

The farewell address to Mr. Hay, our 
ambassador to Great Britain, presented 
last week by a committee of the Anglo- 
American League, of which Mr. James 
Bryce is chairman, is significant not only 
for the proof it gives of the unusual record 
made by Mr. Hay, but also because it con- 
tains not a few such sentences as this: 
“The principle that there ought to be 
permanent friendship and cordial co-op- 
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eration between the British empire and 
the American republic is one that all 
parties and all statesmen here agree in 
regarding as a fundamental principle of 
British foreign policy."’ Mr. Hay, in re- 
plying, let it be clearly seen that when he 
becomes Secretary of State he will “hold 
himself”’—to quote his words—“‘signally 
fortunate if he is able to do anything to 
continue and strengthen the relations of 
fraternal amity between our two na. 
tions.” 

Spain Facing the Future 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Premier 
Sagasta to prevent any knowledge of the 
proceedings of the Cortes becoming pub- 
lic, and notwithstanding that body’s de- 
termination to discuss the ratification of 
the peace protocol in secret, the public is 
learning much concerning the nature of 
the attacks upon the ministry, and that 
in precisely the same way in which the 
American public gets its information of 
what happens in the United States Senate 
when it goes into executive session, 
namely, through the deliberate confes- 
sions of members who, after having sworn 
secrecy, proceed immediately to enlighten 
representatives of the press as soon as 
they emerge from the sittings. While 
the Senate has ratified the terms of the 
peace protocol, and in so far made Premier 
Sagasta’s path easy, it is not thought that 
his ministry can live much longer after 
such a fire as it has sustained from critics 
in the Cortes, and in face of the rise of a 
new party led by General Polavieja, for- 
merly governor-general of the Philippines. 
He has issued a manifesto summoning 
into being a party which intends to ex- 
clude the professional politicians, who, he 
claims, have cursed Spain and brought 
upon her all her woes. This party is to 
have forone of the chief planks of its plat- 
form a thorough investigation and frank 
statement of the present condition of na- 
tional finances, and will advocate a decen- 
tralization of the government without 
impairing national unity. Private letters 
from high-minded Spanish citizens to their 
friends in this country do not hesitate to 
assert that Spain needs to rise and eject 
from Madrid men who have made her 
credit and her colonies pawns to be sacri- 
ficed in their play for political honors and 
personal enrichment, and it is gratifying 
to note that General Polavieja, one of 
the ablest of Spanish administrators and 
most incorruptible of men, should have 
emerged from his retreat to lead the peo- 
ple in a crusade against these political 
leeches. 

If it be true that the natives of the 
Caroline Islands have arisen and thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, Spain is forced to 
act immediately if she would preserve 
her authority there. 

The Empress of Austria Assassinated 

While traveling incognito in Switzer- 
land and passing through Geneva, Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife 
of Francis Joseph, was stabbed in the 
breast by an Italian anarchist last Satur- 
day afternoon and died soon after physi- 
cians and priests arrived at her side. 
Profound grief followed the reception of 
the news in Vienna, while the federal 
officials of Switzerland and the Genevan 
cantonal officials were for a time over- 
whelmed with shame that such a das- 
tardly deed could have been committed 
in their realm. The assassin, an Italian 
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named Luigi Lascheni, seems to have 
traveled to Geneva to inflict injury upon 
Duc de Orleans, but, hearing of the pres. 
ence of the empress, made her the victim 
of his hate of royalty and the bourgeoisie. 
He glories in his crime and faces calmly 
the punishment which awaits him, namely, 
imprisonment for life, Swiss federal law 
forbidding capital punishment. Had the 
dead empress been a devoted wife, a 
power behind the throne working for the 
amelioration of the lot of her people, an 
accessible sovereign, she would have left 
more genuine mourners. As it is, within 
the Austrian empire her death will call 
forth mourning that is largely perfunc- 
tory, or, if not that, mourning due largely 
to the fact that the beloved Emperor 
Francis Joseph has another burden of 
grief to bear, he who already has so 
much. Throughout Europe the deepest 
sentiment stirred by the event will be the 
sentiment of fear and loathing for a body 
of men, not without representatives in 
the: United States as well as in every 
country of Europe, who think that by de- 
stroying individuals they can destroy in- 
stitutions, that by injuring innocent per- 
sons they can modify or alter society. 
The dead.empress was the daughter of 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. Beauti- 
ful and accomplished, daring as an eques- 
trienne and proud, with a degree of pride 
that often springs up in one who is raised 
from comparative poverty and unimpor- 
tance to wealth and power, she has not 
risen to the highest realms of queenly ac- 
tivity or the highest type of conjugal rela- 
tions. For years she has been forgiven 
much on the plea of eccentricity, and all 
her vagaries are overlooked now in the 
universal horror at the manner of her 
taking off. It is an ominous roll that 
history furnishes the student of the last 
half-century. Lincoln and Garfield, Czar 
Alexander II., President Carnot, Premier 
Canovas and any number of South and 
Central American presidents have been 
swiftly ushered into the next world and 
out of the pomp and vanities of this by 
evil men. 
The Reopening of the Eastern Question 

The Eastern as distinguished from the 
Far Eastern question seems to have en- 
tered upon another stage of negotiation 
and action, owing to the long foreseen 
outbreak of the Mohammedan population 
of Crete against the Christians of Candia 
and their attack on the Europeans acting 
as a police force. The “concert of Eu- 
rope’ could devise nothing better than a 
system of divided authority and responsi- 
bility at the time of the rebellion two 
years ago, and many then felt sure that 
such a solution was sure to bring trouble, 
especially since a large Turkish force 
under Edem Pasha was also allowed to 
remain. Now that the Mohammedans of 
Candia have arisen and slaughtered not 
only the Christian population, but several 
British officers and more than 50 British 
soldiers, mow that the foreign admirals 
have joined in a bombardment of Candia 
and demanded that all the Turkish troops 
be withdrawn. from Crete instantly, it 
would seem as if the authority of the sul- 
tan might be drawing toa close, especially 
since Great Britain now has something 
more thana principle to stand for, namely, 
vengeance for the massacre of her dead. 
Moreover, Great Britain and Germany 
are in closer accord than they were when 
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the last scheme for the control of Crete 


was devised. 
NOTES 

A Dutch majority returned to the legislature 
of the Cape Colony marks a reverse for Cecil 
Rhodes, which may only be temporary. 

British opinion is a unit in asserting that no 
French occupation of Fashoda, if it shall be 
discovered to bea fact, can be allowed to stand 
in the way of British control of the Nile from 
its mouth to its sources. 

Judge T. M. Cooley, who died at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., last week, was one of the most eminent 
jurists this country has ever had. Asa writer 
of text books, as a professor of constitutional 
law in the University of Michigan, as a mem- 
per of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as a frequent contributor to our leading 
monthly reviews, he has done much to shape 
the thought and legislation of his day. 

Li Hung Chang has been dismissed from the 
Chinese Foreign Office, supposably at the be- 
hest of Great Britain. Li Hung Chang has 
been out and in so often that one scarcely 
dares to predict how long it will be before he 
is on the crest of the wave again. A tempo- 
rary reverse for Russia at Peking, however, 
must follow from his dismissal. Russia found 
that he “had his price’; she bought him, 
and he has faithfully served her. 

The rapidity with which electricity is su- 
perseding horse-flesh is indicated by the re- 
mark of one of the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, in session in this 
city last week. This gentleman said that in 
Chicago in 1891 over four thousand horses 
were required to draw the street cars. Now 
only one car is drawn by horses. Much ad- 
miration of Boston’s wonderful system of sub- 
way transportation was expressed by the at- 
tendants on this convention. 

The coronation ceremonies of Queen Wil- 
helmina were full of regal splendor and yet 
not overwhelmingly ornate. Conjecture as to 
her choice of a husband is rife, and most ob- 
servers credit her with possessing a fund of 
high sentiment and good sense which will im- 
pel her to act from personal rather than from 
dynastic motives. It is well understood that 
Germany would like to absorb the Nether- 
lands, and that Emperor William would not 
be averse to giving his eldest born to the 
Dutch queen for a prince consort. But the 
Netherlands are suspicious of Germany. 


Sir William Crookes, addressing the British 
Science Association last week, declared that 
thirty years hence the arable areas of the tem- 
perate zones would be inadequate to grow 
wheat sufficient to feed the bread-eating popu- 
lation of the world, then swollen, as he pre- 
dicts, to 746,500,000 mouths. Starvation can 
only be averted, he says, through the discovy- 
ery of cheap methods of producing, in labora- 
tories, large quantities of nitrogen, the essen- 
tial food required for wheat. English experts 
discount Sir William Crookes’s predictions and 
say that he has much underestimated the arable 
areas of Canada, Siberia, China and the Argen- 
tine Republic. : 

The Literary Digest has been gathering 
opinions from the newspapers of the country 
on the question of the proper policy of the 
United States respecting the Philippines. 
Replies received from 192 journals give the 
following result: eighty-four believe in Amer- 
ican possession of the entire group, sixty-three 
prefer that American authority be restricted 
to the possession of a naval station, and forty- 
five have other ways of solving the problem. 
This record accurately mirrors similar differ- 
ences of opinion among the voters, and it will 
require great discrimination on the part of 
President McKinley to give precisely such in- 
structions to the peace commissioners as will 
reflect the present or the future opinion of a 
majority of the people. 


Vermont elected a Republican governor and - 


a Republican legislature last week. But the 
majority for governor was considerably less 
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than had been expected, and is generally in- 
terpreted as indicating discontent with. the 
conditions imposed upon Vermont soldiers by 
the maladministration of the War Department 
under Secretary Alger, while the large Demo- 
cratic gains in the legislature are said to indi- 
cate a revolt in not a few of the townships 
against the non-enforcement of the prohibition 
law and the lawlessness which such contempt 
engenders. There seems to be a growing con- 
viction in the State that the present statutory 
prohibition is but a mockery, engendering 
fraud, corruption and disrespect for law un- 
enforced. The majorities in Maine are also 
much reduced, indicating apathy among the 
Republicans. 

No military commander has come out of the 
war with greater respect or more affection 
felt for him than General Joseph Wheeler of 
Alabama, the former Confederate general and 
veteran congressman. His energy, his good 
sense, his unfailing sympathy and absolute 
devotion to his country and his troops have 
endeared him to the people of the North, and 
their profound sympathy goes out to him in 
his bereavement. There have been few inci- 
dents of the war more pathetic than the death 
by drowning at Montauk Point of the young- 
est son of General Wheeler, himself a model 
youth and popular soldier; and the reception 
given the funeral procession out of the camp 
as the heart-broken father and the heroic sis- 
ters of the dead boy, who have been serving 
as nurses in Camp Wikoff, started with the 
corpse to bury it in the Southland was one 
furnishing a noble theme for the pen of. a 
poet or the pencil of an artist. 


The resolutions passed by the Grand Army 
of the Republic, in annual encampment in 
Cincinnati, last week are altogether too pat- 
ronizing in their treatment of the President 
of the United States and too harsh in their con- 
demnation of Pension Commissioner Evans, 
who, because he has endeavored to weed out 
fraudulent pension agents and fraudulent 
pensioners, has incurred the passionate dis- 
like of men like Corporal Tanner and the 
coterie of ex-officials who rule the G. A. R. 
The high-handed proceedings of: the latter, in 
Massachusetts at least, are fast disrupting the 
G. A. R. The resolutions passed last week at 
Cincinnati are a scarcely veiled threat to 
President McKinley and the Republican party 
that if a wide-open policy respecting pensions 
does not prevail at the pension office then the 
Republican party. will suffer. Such utter- 
ances are reprehensible and recoil with se- 
verity on those who make them, causing a 
loss of respect for an order whith, when it 
was founded, seemed destined to undying 
popular regard. 





In Brief 

We shall print next week a study of Presi- 
dent McKinley from the point of view of his 
religious sympathies and convictions. This 
has been prepared for us by the President’s 
pastor in Washington, Rev. F. M. Bristol, 
D. D., of the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
whose exceptional fitness for writing such an 
article will be at once recognized. On the 
cover will appear a fine pen-drawing of the 
President, representing Mr. Moulton’s best 
work. 


Yes, the new methods are good—some of 
them—but work the old ones too. 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight is cer- 
tainly the newsiest year of the century. 








If you are casting about for a popular series 
of sermons this autumn, why not try one on 
the Bible or the gospel? 


Rev. B. Fay Mills has taken up his resi- 
dence in Brookline, being drawn thither by 
the educational advantages for his children. 





The earth is unusually bountiful this year. 
May the harvesters of its wealth imitate its 
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bountifalness, remembering that “the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’’ 


Those of us who are refreshed and elated 
by a rest of four, six or eight weeks will do 
well to remember how limited is the vacation 
period for the vast majority of our fellow- 
creatures. 


“Largest entering class in its history,’’ 
“institution never so prosperous.” The 
phrases have a familiar ring, but we are glad 
they can be spoken and written concerning so 
many colleges East and West. 





Grand Rapids is awake to the pleasure and 
privilege of entertaining the American Board 
Oct. 4-7. Read the exuberant exhortation of 
a local pastor on page 361. On page 363 will 
be found the official announcement of program 
rates and entertainment. 





Ministers are not always the wisest critics 
of preachers. The famous Dr. Binney, when 
he first heard young Charles Spurgeon preach, 
said of his sermon: “It is an insult to God 
and man.’’ Yet Mr. Spurgeon came to be far 
more widely known than Dr. Binney. 





A vast deal more of fuss and money and 
labor is being expended over the proposed 
entry into Jerusalem by the emperor of Ger- 
many than was occasioned by the entry into 
the same city by one who claimed to be its 
King more than nineteen centuries ago. But 
nineteen centuries hence the world is likely to 
hear far less of the later than of the earlier 
entry. 





The liquor saloons in the poorer quarters of 
East London were watched recently on three 
successive Sundays during the hours in which 
they were open. Outof 8,980 customers who 
entered them, 2,898 were children. Into what 
wretchedness the poorer parts of our cities 
would fall if the cessation of efforts on the 
part of temperance advocates should leave 
them uncared for! 


Rev. Dr. Albert S. Hunt, who died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 11, aged seventy-two years, 
was for twenty years secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. A graduate of Wesleyan 
University and by training and choice a Meth- 
odist, he served acceptably as the preacher in 
the pulpits of all evangelical churches, and 
his friendships with men of all faiths were 
unusually numerous, abiding and tender. 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, propose to ask the United 
States Senate to make provision to accept the 
money which the Senate was led to pay to the 
Book Conoérn through the deception of its 
agents. If the bishops will simply offer the 
money the responsibility will rest on the Sen- 
ate to provide a way to take it. That body 
does not need to be first asked how it will 
proceed when the $288,000 sha)l be handed to 
it. 


Dispatches from Manila report “that the 
army chaplains have instituted Protestant 
services in private buildings. Such services 
have never previously been held in any of 
the Philippines.”” Why? Because the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics so dominated the Span- 
ish officials and shaped the policy of adminis- 
tration that it was impossible for Protestant- 
ism to get a foothold. Liberty of belief and 
conduct are facts which subjects of Spain 
have never known, either in colonies or at 
home. 


It is to be hoped the cool wave will soon 
strike Anderson, N.C. The Way of Faith 
thus describes the “state of religion” there: 


The congregations are large and the order 
perfect. We have “music and dancing,’ 
shouts and screams of victory, hot thunder- 
bolts and slant lightning, billows of white fire 
and devil-shaking dynamite. We use Brother 
Stevens’s Blood and Fire Songs, the first edi- 
tion of which has just been issued. It is the 
song-book of the Fire-baptized Holiness Move- 
ment. 
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It is good news indeed that the American 
Board is not so straitened but that it is able 
to re-enforce this autumn certain very needy 
missions. The Aller, sailing from New York 
last Saturday, carried Dr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Dewey, Mrs. C. F. Gates and Miss Ellen M. 
Pierce—all bound for Turkey. On the steam- 
ship Winifreda was another company, con- 
sisting of Miss Louise Ellsworth, Miss Ruth 
M. Russell and Miss Theresa Huntington— 
three new recruits for Eastern Turkey—and 
Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Browne and Miss Agnes 
M. Lord, returning to their field. 





With John Clifford, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Hall Caine, Benjamin Kidd and Israel Zang- 
will all in the United States London must feel 
desolate. Collectively they may be described 
as sojourners who, brought hither by reasons 
chietly personal and educational, at the same 
time will by what they say and what they 
hear do much to cement Anglo-American re- 
lations. Zangwill made his first appearance 
before American auditors at a dinner given by 
the admirers of Tolstoi in New York last week, 
and his mordant wit played around the dreains 
and foibles of other radicals as well as those of 
Tolstoi. 

Zion's Herald celebrates its seventy-fifth 
anniversary by a number of articles giving 
its history, an abundance of pictures of its 
former editors and editors of other Methodist 
newspapers and some interesting sketches in 
which it takes its readers into the inner life 
and mechanism of a religious newspaper. 
But after all its apparent frankness and full 
disclosure of its manipulators and methods 
it suggests the unanswered conundrum how 
to account for so excellent a paper with an 
editorial force so small in number. The only 
answer possible is thoroughly complimentary 
to those who do it. 

A Pennsylvania judge at Scranton has ren- 
dered a decision that the laws of that State do 
not forbid the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools. The case has been before the 
court for a year or more, some parents having 
complained because the principal of the school 
in the Waverly borough read portions of the 
Bible daily to the pupils. The judge said 
that the school boards have power to decide 
whether or not the Bible should be read, and 
that the matter might properly by left with 
them. Some*day it will appear as a strange 
fact in the history of this Christian country 
that courts were called on to decide whether 
or not the literature generally acknowledged 
as the most influential in the world should be 
excluded from any recognition in public edu- 
cation. 

One of the duties laid upon the central com- 
mittee on missionary work, authorized by the 
National Council, was ‘‘to use all possible 
efforts to secure the appointment of similar 
committees in the States and conferences 
throughout our country.”’ On account of the 
summer vacation it has not been possible to 
complete fully the organization of the central 
committee, though we have reason to believe 
that it will be completed now at an early date. 
Meanwhile, we hope the associations. meeting 
this fall will appoint their State committees in 
order to save a year’s time in getting to work. 
We do not see why the plan suggested by Mr. 
Capen’s paper at the council, viz., that these 
committees, wherever practicable, be com- 
posed of one man from each conference in the 
State, is not a good one. 





It looks as if there would be more than 
enough desirable applicants for the space in 
the new Congregational House not needed by 
the denominational organizations. The Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission has taken the 
whole of the fifth floor, the publishing firm of 
Hendon & Co. the rear half of the fourth 
floor, and a Bible publishing firm is among 
the new tenants on the same floor. The pres- 


‘ another saying, ‘“ That’s splendid.’’ 
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ent occupants of the building who remember 
the antiquated mechanism that used to hoist 
them to their offices in the old structure are 
as yet hardly acclimated to the swiftly moving 
elevators. Owing to the fact that the new 
Pilgrim Hall is not yet ready for use, the 
weekly Ministers’ Meeting will be postponed 
until further notice in these columns. 





It is two years since Dr. George Leon 
Walker of Hartford was incapacitated for 
work by a stroke of paralysis, which involved, 
among other disabilities, the loss of his pow- 
ers of speech. He is still, however, in full 
possession of his mental faculties and is bear- 
ing his privations and suffering with that pa- 
tient heroism which those who know him 
would expect him to exhibit. He has had, we 
rejoice to say, a fairly comfortable summer at 
his Brattleboro home and, though his condi- 
tion remains practically unchanged, his cour- 
age is good. He has been wheeled to church 
several times and he takes a vital interest in 
what is going on inthe world. His son Wil- 
liston and he often ‘‘talk over’’ the sermons 
they hear, the former interpreting his father’s 
opinion by the latter’s facial expression. We 
wish we might publish some of these “ con- 
versations.’’ 





The tablets on the front of the new Congre- 
gational House, Boston, were first exposed to 
view last week on the very day of the issue of 
The Congregationalist that reproduced on the 
cover page the one entitled Law. A bystander 
on the sidewalk listened for ten minutes to 
comments of passers-by, many of whom paused 
to look at the tablets. (ne man said to an- 
other, ‘‘ That’s fine.”’” Another remarked to 
his companion, ‘* That’s worth studying.” A 
family group, apparently visitors from the 
country, gazed with much interest, one and 
These 
four illustrations of national events repre- 
senting principles which are the foundations 
on which the nation rests will help to teach 
coming generations what Congregationalism 
has done for the Republic. If any of our 
friends desire to obtain a nearer view of the 
tablets we shall be glad to show them the en- 
larged photographs now hanging in our new 
rooms. 





There have been rumors of late that Mr. 
Robert G. Ingersoll was less militant as an 
atheist than he used to be. Perhaps he is, 
but he does not seem to be any surer of the 
immortality of souls than of yore. Thus, in 
an oration given at the funeral of a New 
York atheist last week, he indulged in the 
same old rhetorical platitudes. He said: 


He has passed beyond the reach of praise or 
blame, passed to the realm of rest, to the 
waveless calm of perfect peace. The storm 
is spent, the winds are hushed, the waves 
have died along the shore, the tides are still, 
the aching heart has ceased to beat, and 
within the brain all thoughts, all hopes and 
fears, ambitions, memories, rejoicings and re- 
grets, all images and pictures of the world he 
knew, are now as though they had not been. 
And yet hope, the child of love, the deathless, 
beyond the darkness sees the dawn. 


We are old-fashioned enough to prefer that 
outlook upon the future which an orator and 
thinker of the first century had and expressed 
in somewhat memorable words: ‘‘ As we have 
borne the image of the earthly we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.” 





At the meeting of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church in Canada last week 
in Toronto, the presentation of the following 
petition caused’ much merriment: 


Your petitioner humbly pleadeth that some 
steps be taken by the conference to protect 
congregations against the growing evil of 
manuscript preachers. The Methodist Church 
is losing its hold on the people more through 
sermon-reading in the pulpit than from any 
other cause. This evil is on the increase in 
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our church, and to it more than any other 
cause is attributable the declining growth of 
the Methodist Church in Canada during the 
last quadrenniom. It may be argued that 
ministers should have liberty to preach as 
they wish; so they have, and the people, too, 
have the privilege of going where they wish 
to hear preaching, and it may be put down as 
a fact that if they cannot get preaching in- 
stead of reading from the pulpits of Meth- 
odism they will seek other pulpits or drop 
out of the church altogether. 

Whether this be a correct diagnosis or not we 
do not pretend to say, but it seems to be gen- 
erally conceded by Methodists North and 
South, in Canada as well as in the United 
States, that the preachers of that body are 
not as fervent or evangelistic in their methods 
as they once were. 





Christians Elected in Japan 


Excitement has been rife in Kyoto for the 
past ten days over the election. A little while 
before the election strict regulations were 
issued, Not only were there strong measures ° 
against the use of money, but candidates and 
their followers were forbidden to give rides 
to electors or to entertain them in their houses. 

Mr. Y. Nakamura, one of our well-known 
Christians, who was a member of the first 
session of the Diet but who has not been a 
candidate since, was this year put forward 
again in the second district of Kyoto. This is 
the lower half of the city, the center and 
stronghold of Buddhism. The opposition of 
the Buddhists was fierce and unscrupulous. 
The priests sent round a circular urging voters 
not to allow the city to be disgraced by the 
election of this ‘‘member of an evil sect.’ 
What stands for the saloon and kindred ele- 
ments of Japanese society combined with the 
priests to defeat this Christian candidate. 
The contest was an exciting one. 

On Friday or Saturday before the election 
the Buddhist candidate and twenty-four of 
his followers were arrested and imprisoned 
for violating the newly issued regulations. A 
counter movement was started and on Sunday 
evening Mr. Nakamura was himself arrested. 
The next day Kogi Neesima and another 
friend of Mr. Nakamura’s were arrested. Mr. 
Nakamura’s examination lasted all that night 
and the next day and night till midnight, 
when he was entirely acquitted and released. 
This was within twenty-four hours of election 
day, and the electors, with both candidates in 
the hands of the police, were in great perplex- 
ity. There was even a movement for a com- 
promise candidate, but Nakamura’s release 
changed all that. Some of the followers of 
the opposing candidate were let out on bail, 
but he was, and still is, in prison. So anew 
candidate was brought forward. Partly be- 
cause of this change, and partly as a reaction 
against the violence of the Buddhists, Naka- 
mura was elected by an unexpectedly large 
majority—639 to176. These figures show how 
limited Japanese suffrage still is. The dis- 
trict numbers considerably over 150,000 souls. 

On the- Sunday following I preached and 
conducted the communion service in the Shijo 
church. At the close, at the suggestion of the 
pastor, two prayers of thanksgiving were of- 
fered. Mr. Nakamura spoke feelingly of God’s 
goodness in the trying times through which 
they had just passed, thanked the Christians 
for their sympathy and asked them to pray that 
he might faithfully discharge his new duties. 
Mr. Suibara, an earnest Christian lawyer of 
Mr. Miyake’s church, Osaka, is also elected 
for a Tosa district. The triumph of the new 
constitutional party is great, 258 members of 
the Diet out of 300. 

There are several other newly-elected Chris- 
tian members.of parliament, but one or two 
of the former members failed of re-election. 
Among these is Mr. Ebara, the Canadian 
Methodist. He is being talked of for minister 
of education and also for minister for foreign 
affairs. M. L, G. 
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The Morale of the Army in Cuba and Porto Rico 


It was the flower of America that 
fought our war with Spain. Not even 
Cromwell’s fighters surpassed ours in in- 
telligence and the saving quality of high 
ideals. Where you expected profanity 
and selfishness you met courtesy and 
“clean mirth.”” Where you looked for 
the brutality of the camp you met the 
manners of the drawing-room. This was 
the case not only with the officers but 
with the men, not only with the volun- 
teers but with the regular troops. A 
man would sometimes swear, but he had 
great occasion, especially when he con- 
templated the commissary and the hos- 
pital departments. Men would, perhaps, 
have stolen, but in Cuba there was noth- 
ing to steal and in Porto Rico they could 
buy with more convenience than to steal 
and go to the guardhouse. I have heard 
captains threaten to punish men for vile 
language, and General Wood closed the 
saloons of Santiago, whilst General Brooke 
at Guayama put a man in the guardhouse 
for taking a few cents’ worth of cocoa. 
nuts from a native. General Miles re- 
pressed the Porto Ricans in all attempts 
at recriminations against Spaniards, and 
everywhere the soldiers behaved as well 
as they do at the camps at home. The 
army combined the pluck of the “old 
guard”’ with the decorum of a Presby- 
terian assembly. 

General Wheeler said of the volun- 
teers: ‘“‘They deserve great praise for 
abandoning, as many of them did, high 
positions, with large salaries and com- 
fortable and in many cases luxurious 
homes, and coming to the front to serve 
their country.” There were many ex- 
amples of great bravery combined with 
highest moral and religious principles. 
Captain Philip gave thanks to God for 
victory of the fleet at Santiago, and Cap- 
tain Evans was little behind him in at- 
testing his strong belief in the Providence 
that brought that marvelous triumph. 
Admiral Dewey is an incorrigibly fine 
old gentleman, and Hobson is a hopelessly 
good young man. Never before in our 
history were manly and warlike qualities 
more strongly combined with those reli- 
gious beliefs and convictions which al- 
ways make a nation great. There were 
some special instances of true manhood 
and deep devotion which came under my 
knowledge. The work of Miss Clara 
Barton and her colleagues I spoke of in 
my last letter. There was a band of Red 
Cross nurses with Dr. and Mrs. Lesser on 
the Concho who did noble and heroic 
work when that ship made her ill-fated 
voyage. It will be remembered that 
there were 175 sick men on board, with 
impure water, no food and no medicines 
part of the time and bad accommodations 
all of the time. Several died who could 
have been saved. Corpses were kept un- 
buried and lying on the lower deck forty- 
eight hours in a hot climate. Men’s 
tongues were parched at the roots and 
their eyes starting from their heads in 
the horror of fever and there was noth- 
ing like the provision for them that there 
should have been. In the midst of the 
general horror these young women, some 
of them wealthy society girls, worked 
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night and day, no sickness too terrible to 
daunt them, no work too menial and for- 
bidding to dismay. 

A resolution was sent to Dr. Lesser in 
behalf of the soldiers at the close of the 
voyage signed by eighteen officers on 
board steamship Concho, July 31, express- 
ing their hearty gratitude. As I was 
one of the fever people on the ship I can 
say Amen to these resolutions. / The war, 
as all war must, developed much of the 
ghastly and the terrible, much of the cruel 
and the brutish, but it made such virtues 
shine in nurses, soldiers and even news- 
paper reporters—in fact, in every class 
represented on the field—that we might 
almost excuse its hideous senselessness. 

Coming home from Santiago on the 
Concho I met Commissioner McMillan 
of New York city, who had gone all the 
way to the camp of the Rough Riders at 
Santiago looking for his son, who had been 
wounded. Mr. McMillan was unable to 
find any trace of the boy in any of the 
hospitals on the island, and it was not till 
we reached Newpott News that he re- 
ceived telegrams announcing that his son 
had been sent home. While we watched 
the white clouds of day and the misty way 
of stars at night we had time to talk about 
war and other things. I was surprised to 
find that this young McMillan wasaslight 
boy of twenty years of age. I think that 
he and many another young fellow who 
was in this war, with its hard-tack and 
spoiled bacon, its weary marches, hard 
fights and starvations, will think long 
before they go into any more volunteer 
armies to fight in foreign parts. But I 
was delighted to read the letters this fine 
young soldier sent to his father from the 
red fields of war. Part of one I may with 
liberty reproduce. The day after the first 
engagement of the Rough Riders at Las 
Guasimas he wrote home: “At first we 
could not distinguish the Spaniards from 
the Cubans, but afterwards we were able 
to make out who were Spaniards. It was 
then that I let looge and fired. I think I 
can say with certainty that I wounded 
two or killed them, for I had a bead on 
them and saw them fall right after I 
fired.” 

A little bit farther on in the same letter 
he writes his father: “I have had a talk 
with the chaplain of the regiment, and 
told him if I should be killed to send back 
the Bible you gave me and which I always 
carry. I lost my haversack yesterday as 
it was too heavy and I threw it away 
while in action, but after the fight it was 
returned to me with your pictures. I tell 
you this morning I took them out and 
kissed each one, read my Bible and prayed 
that God would bless and keep you in 
safety, and asked him to keep me ever 
in his care, and, whether itis his will that I 
should live or die, to ever keep you. Now, 
papa, pray for your boy, who ever thinks 
of you and who is liable never to see you 
until we meet above with mamma and 
Jennie and the rest of our dear ones.” 
Bravo! here is a soldier fit for ‘‘Old Noll.” 
“T killed two Spaniards yesterday; today 
I kissed your pictures, read my Bible and 
prayed.” Gocd for the Puritan army of 
1898! 


In another letter this beardless boy tells 
about the temptations of office which 
have hurt so many of our young men and 
ruined whole departments concerned in 
the management of the war. 

“I could have tried for a commission as 
lieutenant from Washington, but I am sat. 
isfied and shall work and fight, and if I 
should be killed it will be fighting for the 
stars and stripes. I had a chance to goin 
troop K but refused, it being the New 
York troop of millionaires, but there’s 
too much red tape there, so I went with 
the cow-punchers of Arizona. They are 
rough in manner and not choice in lan- 
guage, but they are true, honest-hearted 
men from stem to stern.” — 

So writes our Rough Rider from the 
rich and elegant New York home. He 
comes of the old Covenanter stock. It 
was this stock that first proclaimed indi- 
vidual liberty in Europe. It made of a 
nation of serfs the foremost men of the 
world. His ancestors among the Moss- 
hags met death and torture of every kind 
with the fearful obstinacy that never yet 
gave in to kings or commons, and when 
torn by dissension, and hacked to pieces 
by the thumb-screws, the boot and the 
gibbet ‘“‘they stood at bay in a mood so 
defiant that the mightiest oppressor of 
Europe could not but dread the audacity 
of their despair.” 

But not only are the volunteers made 
of this stern stuff. The regulars are far 
above what they were thought to be, both 
in principle and refinement. In all the 
twenty camps of regulars which I visited, 
both at Santiago and Porto Rico, I met 
with the same cordiality, courtesy and 
bon camaraderie. The regulars are better 
shots than the volunteers; they are of ne- 
cessity better drilled and understand ac- 
tion better. They take war as a matter 
of course. There was less complaint 
about the food than among the volun- 
teers. No doubt the food was bad. It 
was nothing but “bacon, hard-tack and 
tomatoes; tomatoes, hard-tack and bacon,” 
all through the army, like the song of the 
shirt. Somebody had a tremendous quan- 
tity of tomatoes at the beginning. of the 
war, and this somebody must have had a 
very big pull with the commissary heads. 
Certainly the soldiers did not mean to 
deride tomatoes. They are an excellent 
and most respectable food. But when 
every soldier knows that the United States 
grows fruits and vegetables of every de- 
scription it was hardly to be expected 
that the men would keep still about the 
lack of variety in their meals. At the 
same time it must also be remembered 
that too many of the boys did not sit 
down calmly and count the horrors of war 
before they went into it. This was no 
rose-water affair, and if the Spaniards 
had taken advantage of the fine positions 
they held we should have a bloodier and 
sadder story to tell. 

Notwithstanding the complaints that 
poor human nature would make in camp, 
the men of the regulars were fairly well 
content. To show how we are happy and 
sad just by contrast I noted the eager 
look of a Porto Rican up among the 
mountains one day as a soldier opened a 
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tomato can with his machete. The native 

looked on in awed wonder. When the 
can had been emptied, he timidly made 
request for it, and seemed proud and glad 
to have the little that still was left on its 
sides. The soldiers everywhere were hu- 
mane and kind to the natives in Porto 
Rico, even when these same natives were 
out looting and plundering whatever 
Spaniards they could lay a finger upon. 
Indeed, I came near feeling their ven- 
geance in a way I did not appreciate; for, 
finding me alone on horseback in a dark 
wood at night, and taking me for a Span- 
iard, two burly fellows took hold of my 
horse’s rein, and but for my imprecations, 
which were in Saxon, and a good sharp 
rap from the butt of the whip, things 
might have gone from bad to worse. But 
when they discovered their mistake they 
said, in very humble language, ““O; Ameri- 
cano!”’ and fled to the neighboring bushes. 
Ten minutes after we had reached our 
lodging place in Juana Diaz that night, 
several American soldiers aroused us and 
told us that the Porto Ricans were burn- 
ing a hacienda. The place was within 
half a mile of where I met my good 
friends. 

It will most likely be the regular troops 
that will remain in Porto Rico to keep 
order. Of these men a captain in the 
army said to me: “The morale of the 
American army has greatly improved in 
the last ten years. The physical standard 
is, of course, extremely high. Great pains 
are taken to get good men, and the rigid- 
ity with which they reject’ men, not en- 
listing more than one out of ten who ap- 
ply, shows the caliber of the r gulararmy. 
A man’s moral character is inquired into 
with the same strictness as if he were go- 
ing into a business needing the highest 
qualifications.” 

We have many problems in Porto Rico, 
but a small army will keep things all 
quiet. To begin with, the Porto Ricans 
are not warlike. Again, they seem to en- 
joy the American idea. The small boy 
comes along, puts up his finger, says, 
“Americano, one cent.’ He implies 
you will give him a penny for being an 
American. This is bad. He wants to 
sell his American birthright for one cent. 
The Americans are at their usual busi- 
ness of spoiling the natives. They are 
already giving big prices and no end of 
tips. 

One thing our government ought to 
stop is the goading of oxen. These pa- 
tient animals are prodded and beaten 
unmercifully. I got into several rows 
with the natives over this, and one said 
to me in the language of pantomime, 
**O, the Spaniards took their machetes.” 
“The Porto Ricans are no better,” said I 
in the same language. I bought one of 
these goads to show the humane people 
of Boston what they are doing in our new 
colonies. It belonged to a darkey. He 
mentioned somewhat timidly a peso or 
dollar in Porto Rican money for it. 
He hardly expected to put his bargain 
through, for it was four times the in- 
trinsic value of it. But when the bar- 
gain was completed and he had the peso 
he cried out with delight, ‘Bueno Ameri- 
cano; mucho bueno Americano dollar.” 

There is a good deal of philosophy in 
what the Negro said, for good as the 
Porto Ricans may deem the Americans, 
they think the American dollar is yet 
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better. Indeed even the Spanish prison- 
ers at Ponce were glad to get hold of 
American currency. They sold us their 
chevrons and military buttons and even 
their coats with an alacrity they/ might 
have displayed in a better cause.’ There 
was, however, one honorable exception 
amongst the Spanish officers, for my 
friend having offered this gentleman and 
patriot some money for a handsome chev- 
ron he wore, the Spaniard declared with 
great emphasis: “No, no, no; non por el 
dinero en globo”’—not for all the money 
onearth. In fact, there the true Spaniard 
spoke. The Spain that sent its armies to 
Jerusalem, the Spain which patronized 
Columbus, the Spain whose undaunted 
chivalry took the New World with a 
handful of men, the Spain which today 
has poured out blood like water in the 
frenzied effort to stop the inevitable, never 
sold its chevrons. No, let us be merciful 
to a fallen foe; at least let us be truthful. 
Ponce, Porto Rico, Sept. 1 





In the Hour of Victory 


BY MARY M. ADAMS 


God of the battle, in whose sight 
The soldier dies to guard the right, 
Or faces death and still survives 
To learn the day’s dread sacrifice. 
Lord of the living and the dead, 
By thee alone are victors led. 


Crowned with the laurel wreath today, 
Oar heroes watch on shore and bay, 
The battle fought, the battle won, 
The warriors rest at set of sun. 
Lord of the living and the dead, 
By thee alone are victors led. 


Glory and praise attend the hour 
Illumined by a nation’s power, 
And each brave deed in life creates 
A nobler fellowship of states. 
Lord of the living and the dead, 
By thee alone are victors led. 


God of the past, the work approve 
As onward al] earth’s forces move; 
Through life, through death, make clear the 
plan 
That brings to pass thy will for man. 
Lord of the living and the dead, 
By thee alone are —_— led. 


The cannon and the sword thrust cease, 

Comrades in arms will find release, 

But conflict cannot end till we 

Stand in the larger light with thee. 
Father, in memory of the dead, 
This light upon thy people shed. 





A New Problem in Christian 


Education 
BY REV. J. W. BRADSHAW 


The Atlantic Monthly for December, 
1897, contains a notable article by Prof. 
Francis W. Kelsey of Michigan Univer- 
sity entitled State Universities and 
Church Colleges. In it attention is di- 
rected to the remarkable increase in the 
attendance at the State universities as 
compared with that at colleges of other 
character. During the decade from 1885 
to 1895 the number of students in eight 
representative Western State universi- 
ties, those of California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, advanced from 4,230 to 
13,500, an increase of more than 200 per 
cent. During the same period the increase 
in eight representative denominational 
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colleges in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne 
sota and Iowa was less than fifteen per 
cent. The increase for the same decade 
at eight New England colleges and univer- 
sities, which are neither state schools nor 
under direct church control, was but 
twenty percent. This trend of students 
toward the State universities, which still 
continues and is likely to continue, is 
most significant. 

No less noteworthy is the religious 
status of the students in these institu- 
tions. Of the 14,637 students in the six- 
teen State universities in which a religious 
census was taken 10,517, a little more than 
seventy per cent., were church members 
or adherents, and about half were mem- 
bers of the churches classed as evangeli- 
cal. In the University of Kansas fifty- 
five per cent. and in the University of 
Michigan fifty-six per cent. were church 
members. The distribution of church 
adherents in the sixteen institutions re: 
ferred to was as follows: Methodist Epis- 
copal 2,659, Presbyterian 2,284, Congrega- 
tional 1,730, Episcopal 1,215, Baptist 1,063, 
Church of Christ 607, Roman Catholic 528, 
Unitarian 481. The 1,730 students from 
Congregational homes in these State uni- 
versities will soon have become 2,000. 
Feel as we may concerning it, say what 
we will, an enlarging multitude of young 
people from Christian homes are to receive 
their education, not in Christian colleges, 
but in state institutions. 

From the purely intellectual point of 
view their training will be quite equal, in 
some respects superior, to that which 


* most Christian colleges, with their limited 


endowments, can afford. But not less 
important than cultivation of the intel- 
lect, surely, is the cultivation of Christian 
character. How shall this be secured to 
those receiving their intellectual training 
in the schools of the state? Shall this 
vast number of the children of the church 
at this most critical period of their history 
be left destitute of those influences which 
might lead them into the Christian life 
and into some phase of Christian minis- 
try? Shall the scarcely smaller number 
from homes not Christian know none of 
that constraining power which has made 
the Christian college the birthplace of the 
new life to so many in the past? 

By many State institutions are sup- 
posed to be positively atheistic or at least 
infidel. This is wholly incorrect. They 
are simply non-committal. The state does 
not concern itself with affairs of religion. 
State educational institutions have no re- 
ligious character. As institutions they 
stand for nothing religious whatever. 
This is the most serious objection which 
is to be urged against them in the abstract 
from the Christian point of view. 

Indirectly the influence of a State uni- 
versity may be favorable or unfavorable 
to the religious life of its students accord- 
ing to the character of its faculty. It is, 
in general, true that boards of regents 
will not appoint as instructors persons 
known to be of corrupt life. But, granted 
a good moral character, scholarship and 
ability to teach are likely to be the matters 
of chief, if not of sole, consideration. Re- 
ligious indifferentism seldom constitutes 
any bar to appointment. 

In some State institutions of which I 
have had knowledge the influence of the 
majority of the instructors was very pos- 
itively Christian and even evangelistic, 
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Students’ Christian Associations and sim- 
ilar organizations were exceedingly help- 
ful in the cultivation of Christian char- 
acter, and the churches adjacent to these 
institutions were deeply interested in 
providing for the students what might 
compensate for the loss of the home en- 
vironment. But such conditions are not 
universal. In the case of no institution 
can their continuance be counted upon 
with confidence. Such changes in the 
faculty of a university as may occur ina 
very few years may revolutionize the 
character of its religious influence. The 
Christian future of our young people 
ought not to be dependent upon condi- 
tions so precarious. 

Even in the most favorable circum- 
stances no such positive religious influ- 
erice can be exerted upon the students of 
a State university, from within the insti- 
tution itself, as has characterized the his- 
tory of our Christian colleges. Such in- 
fluence is greatly needed if the life of 
these young people is not to be left bar- 
ren of spiritual development. The chief 
peril of students in these institutions is 
not that of positive irreligion or gross im- 
morality, as is sometimes supposed, but 
such engrossment in intellectual pursuits 
that the life of the spirit is neglected and 
atrophied. ° 

This, then, is the problem—how to pro- 
vide for young people so situated such 
positive, genial, constraining Christian 


influence as shall bring them into the dis- 


cipleship of Jesus Christ and shall make 
them the factor they ought to become in 
the Christianization of society. 

As an attempt at the solution of this 
problem there has recently been incor- 
porated a “‘ Congregational foundation at 
the University of Michigan,” the purpose 
of which is “to co-operate with and be 
subsidiary to the First Congregational 
Chureh of Ann Arbor in providing help- 
ful religious influence and instruction to 
students of Congregational affiliations 
and others in attendance upon the edu- 
cational institutions situatedin thatcity.”’ 
It is under the direction of a board of 
twelve trustees, six of whom are to be 
nominated annually by the Michigan Con- 
gregational Association. 

The work of this foundation is still in 
the tentative stage, and nothing positive 
can be predicted concerning it. So much 
as this may be confidently asserted, how- 
ever. If such organizations are to ac- 
complish the work for which they are de- 
signed they must be able to command a 
wider and more efficient support than 
they can hope to receive from the com- 
munities in which they are situated. 
Like the organizations at present under 
the fostering care of the Education So- 
ciety, they. should have the indorsement 
and the supervision of the whole body of 
the churches and should command the 
interest and the generous assistance of 
the friénds of Christian education. 

Whether it is to be through such or- 
ganizations as this or by other methods 
that proper Christian influences are to be 
provided for the students of State institu- 
tions, the problem itself is one which 
merits the prayerful attention of the 
churches and one with which the wisdom 
of the various societies for Christian edu- 
cation may well occupy itself. 





Keep the upward windows open.— Phillips 
Brooks. 
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BY GERALD STANLEY LEE 
ITl. 


I have not always been the Man in the 
Gallery, fourth pillar from the front, 
on the left as you goin. I wasin pew 
No. 10 at first, at the inner end, on 
my mother’s safer side, and I swung my 
feet against the crickets when I could, or 
when she was interested enough in the 
sermon, and I read the hymn-book upside 
down, and all the other things—and 
dropped them. 

My next seat in church was when I was 
promoted to the other end of the pew and 
sat by the door, and kept it locked and 
unlocked a thousand times during the 
service, and wore a smooth, white, round 
place with the button. It is there yet. 
It was in this seat that my first thought- 
fulness came, as I remember, and my first 
faint impressions of religion—from Dea- 
con Dunham’s peppermints. He used to 
slide them down from behind the back of 
his pew (it was right in front of ours). 
After this we moved to a seat a little 
further back across the church—one that 
had a window in it. I used to listen to 
the roll of the teams outside, and to the 
different kinds of wheels, and I used to 
close my eyes and try to see the horses— 
carriage and milk-wagon and street-car 
ones. I used to see them all, if I shut 
my eyes tight enough and listened hard 
enough, when I[ heard their hoofs upon 
the stones. I was not very religious at 
this time. The peppermints had failed 
and nothing had come as yet to take their 
place. My father’s sermons (I meant to 
say that he was the minister, and that 
was why I sat in my glory alone at the 
end of the pew, as if I was the head of a 
family, or a deacon, or on the standing 
committee, or something, like all the rest) 
—well, as I was going to say, my father’s 
sermons were well enough in their way (I 
used to be worried about him at first. 
Other boys’ fathers did not preach), but at 
this particular period of my life I enjoyed 
being proud of him more than listening 
to him. Any one can listen in a church, 
all kinds of people, and strangers and peo- 
ple who pay for seats, but when it came 
to being proud of him—that was some- 
thing that fell particularly of course, in 
the nature of things, to our pew. I al- 
ways felt responsible about it, especially 
as mother used to look a little troubled 
sometimes, I thought, or as if she wanted 
to fix his tie or cuffs or some expression or 
something—but mothers are made that 
way. 

We sat a long time in that pew. Ido 
not remember very much about it, except 
that the deacon, who sat behind me, was 
always writing notes and notices and 
things and was a shy, diddering sort of 
man. He used to lean over and whisper 
in my earand hand themto me. Ialways 
knew what it meant when he leaned over. 
I had been minister plenipotentiary to 
the pulpit too many times not to feel a 
certain thrill of holy but apprehensive 
joy glide through my being every time 
the gentle deacon crossed or uncrossed 
his legs in the early part of the service, 
or moved a little in his seat. The sense 
of sacred usefulness was something, but 
there was more red carpet in that aisle, 
and the figures were farther apart in it 
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than in any carpet of any aisle in any 
church I ever knew. I used to calculate 
how many lines of How Firm a Founda- 
tion Ye Saints of the Lord it would take 
(or whatever the hymn was) to get from 
the end of our pew to the pulpit and back 
without being left all alone out in the 
broad aisle, stranded between verses, 
with nothing but the organ going on, and 
all the people staring at me (I was sure of 
it) for dear life. : 

It happened once. I did not start early 
enough in the verse (It was Stand Up for 
Jesus—a rather fast hymn for so long an 
aisle, as that), and I had to come back 
to my seat against the full current of 
everybody’s eyes. I shall remember to 
my dying day—no matter how old I am— 
the distinct feeling in the upper part of a 
small boy’s back of a thousand faces (real 
or imaginary ones) throwing their com- 
bined force upon it, while I waited on my 
father’s pulpit steps for time enough to 
turn around, or to touch those strange 
and awful public hands of his, or to give 
him the note, or to remember (which I 
sometimes did) who he really was and 
that he belonged to me. I used to wish 
he’d hide me behind the plants, or in the 
hollow of his desk—anything to keep me 
from going back—or in the big platform 
chair where Sunday after Sunday I used 
to see him sit as if he’d never been any- 
body’s father atall. , 

I always appeared composed —that 
is, a little bored, and decently absent- 
minded, the way ushers do, but all the 
time my heart was in my throat, what 
was not in my boots. It was all I could 
do to keep from letting it out, both ends 
atonce. The fact that I did not shout at 
the top of my voice and run wildly down 
the aisle and out of the church is some- 
thing I’m still wondering about today, 
especially when that stared-at feeling in 
my back takes hold of me once more, and 
under the voices of the old-time hymns I 
feel my poor old, weary, battered soul 
grow into a boy’s again. 

I believe it was while we were in this 
seat (in front of the notice deacon) that 
the window I used to look at most during 
the last part of the sermon was changed. 
Stained glass was put in and the yellow 
part of the fresco in the left-hand upper 
corner, with the little points of yellower 
in it—near the big letters of the Lord’s 
Prayer—was taken away. I could hardly 
sing or pray or listen straight for weeks. 
There was a new carpet about that time, 
too, and the pouches on short little poles 
the ushers used to collect our salary in 
disappeared without notice one day, and 
the whole congregation devoted itself (I 
could feel it in my bones) to the new silver 
plates, with plush and crimson linings in 
them, for five mortal minutes and through 
the most of the hymn that followed be 
sides. I suppose the matter was al 
thought out, for nothing has been said 
about it since. 

Well, as I said before, we sat in this 
pew a long time, and we all became very 
tall (except mother), and we went away 
to school from it, and finally to college, 
boys and girls both. We came back every 
now and then, of course, to take our seats, 
a few Sundays or so, and look improved; 
but the rest of the time it was the mother 
alone, or a stranger, and finally another 
boy, a very small, kind of left-over boy, 
for appearance sake, perhaps, or to keep 
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the congregation up; for an empty minis- 
ter’s pew, as every one knows, or a pew 
with mere grown-up children in it, is a 
dangerous experiment. It is never the 
thing that a church desires, and it’s a 
pretty poor church and a rather rare one 
that does not deserve from its pastor, and 
ought not to have, a whole pew full to 
love. There is something about it—a 
row of small heads—different sizes and 
colors of braids and ribbons and things, 
as people see it from Sunday to Sunday. 
It makes them take a man’s preaching 
more seriously. A shelf full of “‘sermon 
helps” is nothing toit. Iknow a preacher 
who has Moral and Religious Anecdetes 
and Gems and who takes The Pastor’s 
Treasury, and who used to say he was 
going to learn to preach first and under- 
take a wife afterwards. He stays in a 
place generally about a year. But as 
Theophilus says, “What could any one 
expect when a man begins his life like 
that—wrong end round? He can only go 
from bad to worse.” Last we knew he 
was trying the Homiletic Herald and 
Historical Lights, and he was only a quar- 
ter through Historical Lights when he 
was asked to resign. ‘‘He’s going the 
full length of Wink and Wignalls, you 
see if he isn’t,” says Theophilus, ‘before 
there’s any hope.’’ But Theophilus is ex- 
treme. He has a family of nine now. He 
says they are good for at least two years 
apiece in any ordinary parish. He’s fig- 
uring on eighteen years where he is— 
bless their hearts! ‘‘An empty pastor’s 
pew! It's only a question of time,” he 
says, “how long it will take to empty the 
other ones.”” But, as I said before, The- 
ophilus is extreme. 

But to return to the pew by the win- 
dow. The years have passed on. The 
sound of the hoofs outside and the colors 
of the light on the great church walls 
have come and gone as always from week 
to week where I grew to manhood with 
them, but the summer and the winter 
there are not as they were, and the sky is 
changed in the world and the row by the 
window is gone. And the next place in 
the church that came to me—I scarce 
know how to say it—was behind the big 
Bible on the desk, at whose golden edges 
I had looked and dreamed and listened 
down below through all my days. I can- 
not even see it now in the dark place 
where one sees things in one’s mind as 
one who looks upon its pages from above 
or turns its loud, wide leaves. I always 
am a boy with this Book. I know not 
how it is. I see it with aisles before it 
and with bowed gray heads and with lis- 
tening faces all the way between. For 
weeks I laid my hands upon it in my 
sleep, and could hardly believe my voice 
when I read from the texts I had lisped 
as a boy among the people the commands 
of God. 

Again the years pass on. There are 
many faces I cannot see between the 
windows and down the aisles. There are 
others that come across my vision faintly 
like old dreams to listen between their 
sons. The shadows of their vanished 
lives fall softly across my prayers. I 
know they make them beautiful to God. 

But there is still another change. | I 
had always thought the time would come, 
in the fullness of the years, when I should 
be a benediction pastor, standing in the 
desk in which I had long been wont to 
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stand, and lifting my hands upon the peo- 
ple as they scattered to their homes, giv- 
ing the final blessing on stronger words 
than mine and nearer to the future. 

I had thought many times of the side 
seat in the pulpit, of sitting from week to 
week in its quiet watching place, unfretted 
by the heat of speech, or the stress of my 
own poor, labored words, gazing, as the 
preacher spoke from the desk, with my 
thoughts far out upon the pews, on the 
souls of those who listened, looking into 
their eyes, it may be, to see the truth tak- 
ing place—the going to and fro upon their 
faces of the Holy Ghost. 

But time is a strange reasoner. The 
hand that reaches down where our lives 
are is full of other things than dreams 
are made of. One by one we know what 
they shall be. I only know today, as I 
look down from my quiet looking place 
across the Sabbath days upon the great 
congregation, that, howsoever it may be, 
the boy in pew No. 10, and the other 
boy behind the big Bible in the desk, and 
the other one, and still the other one you 
would not know; these are no other, if a 
man indeed may speak for himself, than 
the one who—perhaps you have seen me, 
gentle reader, there’s no telling. I am 
the Man in the Gallery, fourth pillar from 
the front, left-hand side. 





In and Around New York 


Mr. Stranahan’s Blameless and Useful Life 

For many years Dr. Storrs’s first parishioner 
was Brooklyn’s first citizen. He passed away 
last week, and Dr. Storrs gave, from his pul- 
pit, one of the most beautiful funeral orations 
that words ever framed. Such an oration be- 
came possible because a remarkable man in 
one walk in life was its subject and a master 
mind in another walk was available as pastor 
and friend to makeit. As old New York had 
its William Cullen Bryant, and old Phila- 
delphia its Morton McMichael, so for years 
has Brooklyn had its J. S. T. Stranahan. He 
was not a child of the city, but of the country, 
and like so many other country boys grown 
into city men he identified his name with 
great achievements. Prospect Park, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the Brooklyn Institute and 
business institutions almost by the score 
owed wholly or in part their existence to him. 
While around him were thousands of smaller 
men, judged by aim and accomplishment, who 
are and were always declaring themselves too 
much engrossed with the world’s business to 
afford time to attend to God’s business, here 
was a man, far larger when measured by the 
same rule, of whom Dr. Storrs was able to 
say in his inimitable tribute: ‘‘ As a Christian 
disciple Mr. Stranahan was serious, practical, 
manly, catholic, free. Not widely speculative 
in thought, never over emotional and caring 
as little as did either of the apostles for out- 
ward show, he believed and obeyed as the 
Master had taught him and was never 
ashamed of it. He judged Christianity by its 
fruits and accepted it fully. He saw the 
beauty of the divine rule, and steadfastly 
strove to make it his own. He did justly, 
loved mercy and walked humbly with God. 
As his pastor for many years I can testify to 
the sincerity and the earnestness of his con- 
trolling faith.” 


A Queer Hebrew Custom 

More elaborate preparations have never been 
made than are on in this city just now among 
the Jews for the celebration of the two great 
days of their calendar, viz., next Saturday, 
New Year’s, and one week from next Monday, 
their Day of Atonement. New York is not 
only the largest center of Jewish population 
in the world, but it is almost twice as large as 
any other. The great influx is from Russia 
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and Austria, and the total number now reaches 
350,000. The regular synagogues have sery- 
ices on these days not varying greatly from 
those on other days, and their places of worship 
are open to Jew and Gentile alike. But mul- 
titudes of Jews do not attend the synagogues. 
The whole Jewish population of certain Rus- 
sian and Austrian villages have come here. 
At this time these former townspeople club 
together, hire a hall and somebody to act as 
rabbi, hold their services and disband until 
next year. But most of these extra services- 
which number probably 200, are gotten up by 
speculators, by mendicant rabbis and by those 
who are not rabbis at all, who hire halls, pur- 
chase cheap fittings, provide chairs and sell 
tickets at extravagant prices, ranging often as 
high as $7 each. Mendicants from every part 
of the country flock here at this time, and the 
better class of Jews are powerless to prevent 
the spectacle which follows. It is an interest- 
ing fact that sacrifices are still made. Enough 
heads of Jewish families will, on the Day of 
Atonement, pray over and then kill white 
roosters for the male members of their house- 
holds and white hens for the female members 
appreciably to affect at this time the prices of 
such fowl. Only about 35,000 Jews have 
membership in the regular congregations of 
the city. 


The Old Rochester Avenue Church Sold 

Lutherans continue their astonishing march 
of progress. They have laid corner stones of 
new churches, which also represent new con- 
gregations, on the last two Sundays, and a 
third congregation, formed in July but not 
yet organized, has purchased the old Rochester 
Avenue Church at the corner of Herkimer 
Street in Brooklyn, paying $9,000 for it. This 
church was soon to be unoccupied through 
the congregation, Dr. Ingersoll’s, removing to 
the chapel of their new home in Decatur 
Street. The sale is most fortunate for Im- 
manuel congregation; and the Lutherans, a 
large number of whom reside in the vicinity 
of Rochester Avenue, seem to be equally well 
pleased. 


It Has Crossed the Atlantic 

The heated controversy raging in the Church 
of England between the respective scoools of 
“high”? and ‘‘ broad”? churchmanship, some- 
times inaccurately described as a war between 
ritualists and anti-ritualists, is beginning to 
affect members of the Anglican communion in 
this city, and presumably in the whole coun- 
try. The approaching date of the sitting of 
the General Convention, to take place in Wash- 
ington during nearly all of October, may have 
something to do with it. The first to show 
agitation in New York, so far as can be 
learned, are the “‘high”’ church people. This 
change of the usual course of Episcopal affairs 
is due to hatred for Kensit and his followers, 
and it is a singular fact that this not hereto- 
fore conspicuous layman is able, by his irre- 
sponsible and unauthorized acts, to be the 
first to project the controversy across the 
Atlantic. Not much is heard here yet, but 
unless the unexpected happens, and things 
quiet down in England quickly, the compara- 
tive silence will be broken. The initial ex- 
pression from New York is the circulation of 
a private ‘round robin” letter among “high”’ 
churchmen here soliciting opinions concern- 
ing the bringing forward of a hard and fast 
canon laying down a maximum and a minimum 
of form in public worship, and fixing penal- 
ties at once definite and severe alike to the 
“low” church which goes below it and to the 
“high”? church that goes above it. Since 
these forms in public worship rest not upon 
a mere love of or abhorrence for ritualism, 
but upon doctrinal belief, some conception of 
the immensity of the task proposed for the 
General Convention may be gained. But un- 
less some such action be taken, and that at an 
early date—the General Convention meets tri- 
ennially—this “round robin ”’ letter expresses 
fears for the peace of the American church. 
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The mission boards of nearly all those de- 
nominations which attempt much missionary 
work are either heavily in debt or have only 
avoided that extremity by the almost more 
deplorable alternative of cutting down the 
work, and in some of the societies both condi- 
tions exist. The amount of the work has 
been reduced and reduced again until the 
gospel has been withdrawn from needy com- 
munities, the work of the missionaries dou- 
bled and trebled—in some instances one min- 
ister being required to serve four or five 
places—calls from needy communities have 
had to be refused, salaries have been cut 
down until in many cases the missionaries 
cannot live within them, and still heavy debts 
have been incurred. When the reason for 
this condition of things is sought for the usual 
answer is, “‘ Hard times,” and there can be no 
doubt that the falling off in receipts is largely 
due to the financial depression through which 
we have been passing. But is poverty the 
sole cause? ‘T'wo considerations will suffice 
to assure us that this is a superficial diagnosis, 
and that we must go deeper for the real causes, 
or other causes, of this deplorable state of 
affairs. First, there is the fact that, despite 
the hard times, there is great wealth within 
the Christian Church, and during these years 
of business stagnation many have continued 
to make money and living expenses have been 
reduced ; and, second, in years of prosperity 
and plenty the giving of the church has not 
inereased in proportion to its gain in wealth, 
nor has the giving to missions, home or for- 
eign, kept pace with the church’s home ex- 
penditures. Statistics seem to indicate a de- 
cay in missionary giving, and hard times can- 
not be made a scapegoat for our sins. Unless 
there is a change of sentiment or of system in 
the matter of benevolence, the return of pros- 
perity will not place the work of Christ’s 
Chureh upon such a basis that we can im- 
prove the unparalleled opportunity which 
God has placed within reach of his church 

n this day. 

It is not my purpose to attempt an analysis 
f the situation, but simply to touch upon one 
of the factors entering into the problem. I 
refer to the method employed in raising mis- 
sionary funds, a method which is at once an 
effect and a cause of the low condition of giv- 
ing within the church. And what is here said 
will, I think, apply to the societies and boards 
of all denominations which collect and dis- 
burse funds for the direct and indirect prop- 
agation of the gospel and as well to the 
churches themselves. 

In making appeals for missionary purposes 
large use is made of unusual and adventitious 
conditions and occurrences. The stock in 
trade of collectors consists largely in the raw 
conditions of frontier life. The missionary 
dugout or sod house, with its fluor of native 
earth and its leaky roof, through which the 
rain patters in summer and in winter the 
snow sifts in through the cracks and carpets 
the otherwise bare floor, while the poorly fed 
and scantily clad missionary’s children strive 
in vain to keep comfortable—this scene, with 
variations, is made familiar in all the land. 
The mining town, with its vice, its drinking, 
gambling and shooting, is frequently described 
for the edification or excitement of those at a 
distance from such communities. Another 
oft-painted picture is that of the circuit rider, 
serving several churches and enduring untold 
hardships from storm and flood in his long 
and lonely journeys. Then there are the 
never-failing cowboys. When there is noth- 
ing else of an interesting nature to describe 
we can always fall back on them. 

Many times in my journeys in these terri- 
tories have I met travelers from the East who 


* A paper read at the New Mexico Association. 
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were anxious to see some real live cowboys, 
and they were keeping an eager lookout at 
every station if perchance they might obtain 
a view of these wonderful creatures, appar- 
ently expecting to be shown semi-human be- 
ings or something equally marvelous, while as 
a matter of fact they had already seen many 
of them in the different towns through which 
they had passed, but they were so much like 
men that they had failed to recognize them as 
cowboys. And if a missionary at the front 
can write of services held in a saloon or gam- 
bling house and the collection taken up at the 
point of a revolver, he rejoices in the fact that 
he has something to report that the magazines 
will consider good copy. The dark alleys, 
stifling tenements and wickedness of the un- 
churched portions of our large cities also come 
in for their share of attention in public utter- 
ances and the religious press. 

These and others like them are the condi- 
tions and phases of religious work oftenest 
portrayed to the world when the object is to 
interest in mission work. In short, it is the 
striking phases of the work, the remarkable 
scenes and startling experiences of occasional 
occurrence in frontier life that are most in de- 
mand. It is something out of the usual that 
is always sought for with which to stimulate 
the flagging interest. How often do mission- 
aries and teachers on the frontier or in foreign 
countries receive requests for letters for use 


_in missionary meetings in which the desire is 


expressed for something new or out of the 
usual. We have come to the point where it is 
considered necessary to provide these stimu- 
lants before Christians can be induced to 
give. Benevolence is fed and fostered on ex- 
citement. Churches do not give freely unless 
aroused to do so by these exciting descriptions. 
The speaker who can recite piteous tales of 
suffering or depict awful cases of religious 
destitution or narrate remarkable instances 
of conversion and so touch chords of deep 
feeling and cause the tears to flow is the one 
who gets a large collection. It is not easy to 
induce liberal giving in any other way, at 
least we have come to think so. 

But this method produces evil results. In- 
deed, that which is resorted to as a means of 
filling the Lord’s treasury defeats its own 
end. It leads toa misunderstanding of the 
conditions of the different fields and of the 
work as a whole. People get the idea that the 
work is generally of this striking sort. The 
rank and file of our church members do not 
appreciate that the bulk of missionary work, 
at home and across the seas, is in common- 
place communities and that it is prosecuted 
on something very much like a dead level of 
samenes3 from year’s end to year’s end and 
that results are very slow in coming. Not 
much is said about these places because there 
is very little in them to awaken sympathy in 
those who have no interest. 

Another harmful effect of this method is 
that it leads to a false conception of what is 
proper missionary work and so raises up a 
class of givers whose gifts cannot be depended 
upon when they see the work as it actually 
exists. They hear and read about theseawful 
conditions of frontier and foreign life and 
they are left to suppose that their money goes 
into these places and into such conditions. 
They do not understand that many mission- 
aries receive living salaries, live in decent 
houses and dress their children respectably. 
These are days of extensive travel and many 
thousand people visit the frontier, and not a 
few go to foreign countries, and when those 
who have been in the habit of giving to mis- 
sions with this false idea of what is the legiti- 
mate method of their propagation fail to see 
very much of such conditions as are so gener- 
ally depicted before them at home, but instead 


discover prosperous communities with fine 
homes, many beautiful and commodious 
churches and missionaries actually receiving 
fair salaries and living under whole roofs, with 
well-fed and neatly dressed children, they lift 
up their hands in holy horror and exclaim, “Is 
it for this wé have been giving our money? 
Why these people live as well as we do and 
they are missionaries! What business have 
missionaries with such comforts and even the 
luxuries we see? Here are foreign mission- 
aries actually getting $1,000 a year and keep- 
ing servants. It is scandalous. They shall 
have no more of our money, not another dol- 
lar!’’ The secretary of one of our State Home 
Missionary Societies tells of a woman who 
came to him several years ago asking for the 
name of a home missionary whom she could 
help support, and then she proceeded to de- 
scribe the kind of a missionary she wanted. 
He must have a large family and a very small 
salary, live in a log cabin or sod house, and 
his children must be poorly clad, ete. The 
secretary had no one to reeommend to her ten- 
der(?) mercies and he remarked to us that he 
had tried hard to ferget her name. Her name 
ought to be forgotten. 

All honor to the noble band of men and 
women who are willing to enter these condi- 
tions and live in isolation and poverty to do 
the work which Christ has commissioned his 
church to do of winning the souls of men to 
himself, but it ought to bring the blush of 
shame to the Church of Christ that with the 
wealth it possesses and the luxury it enjoys-it 
is willing to allow them long to continue in 
poverty, especially when the suspicion is 
aroused that it has been the deliberate policy 
in some denominations to keep its mission- 
aries poor for the sake of appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the church at large. For my part, 
I believe we ought to be able to pay all our 
missionaries salaries large enough to enable 
them to live in comfort, buy needed books and 
educate their children, and I venture the as- 
sertion that the religion that withholds its 
gifts when they are seen to live in that way is 
something less than the religion of the gospel. 
It is surprising how many people there are 
who never complain of paying their doctor or 
butcher or lawyer or grocer large prices, even 
when they are already rich men, but who 
raise a howl if a missionary can afford to own 
a wheel or send his boy to college or give his 
daughter music lessons. 

And it is clearly apparent that the infla- 
ence of this excitement upon the benevolence 
of the church is not permanent; it tends to 
spasmodic giving. Stimulants may be good in 
their place but not as a reliance for keeping 
up the vital tone of one’s religion. The reli- 
gious life needs food more than it needs ex- 
citing stimulants. Too much of that sort of 
thing, such as the excitement of revival meet- 
ings, produces an abnormal state in which the 
Christian does not count for much between 
times. If you make too much of this kind of 
appeal you are obliged to keep it up or the 
giving falls off and the boat is becalmed wait- 
ing for another breeze. And, like any other 
stimulant, it is found necessary in time to in- 
crease the dose in order to produce the same 
result. And such effect as is secured is eva- 
nescent—it is necessary to hurry round with 
the contribution box before the people have 
time to cool off. This method will never suf- 
fice to restore to its normal state an evap- 
orated enthusiasm, but, on the contrary, like 
a smoldering fire, it is sure to die down lower 
and lower after each frantic effort to fan it 
into a blaze unless fresh fuel is supplied. 
What would the church do if we should some 
day run out of frontier? Where would preach- 
ers and solicitors go for their “ thunder ’’? 

The employment of this method leads to an 
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unwarranted expectation of results. The at- 
tention is drawn far more commonly to the 
rapidly growing places where churches spring 
up in a day and to the foreign lands where the 
natives are calling for the gospel and crowd- 
ing forth to hear it, very little being said of 
the towns at a standstill, much less those 
that are losing ground, where the gospel is 
just as much needed but the conditions are 
unfavorable to church growth, and people do 
not see why a missionary in such a place does 
not make as good a showing as others. We 
cannot always judge of a minister’s worth or 
of a church’s right to live by the Year- Book. 
There is a temptation to exaggerate results in 
reporting from the fields. The gains are re- 
ported but not the losses, the successes but 
not the failures, the births of churches but 
not the deaths. [ have known of a minister 
in another denomination refusing to grant 
letters of dismission that had been asked for 
a short time before conference in order that 
he might make a better showing. In short, 
the temptation is to emphasize quantity rather 
than quality, because it seems necessary to 
point to resalts so that givers can see that 
their investments pay. 

I readily grant that the conditions and ex- 
periences referred to, and which are made 
such large use of to stimulate Christians to 
benevolence, are real and that they ought to 
be known and known everywhere. But they 
are not fairly representative of the conditions 
and needs of the church’s mission fields, and 
they should occupy but their due proportion 
of attention. The need of the church today is 
a higher standard of giving, a higher motive, 
in fact. Christians ought to give for the love 
of God and the salvation of men, to give be- 
cause Christ teaches it and men for whom he 
died need the gospel of his love, to give in the 
spirit of Christ, to give through thick and 
thin, to give even if mission work is not al- 
ways conducted just as one happens to think 
it should be, whether anybody is starving or 
freezing or not, whether the sermon was an 
eloquent one or not and even if no sermon on 
the subject preceded the collection. And to 
this end there ought to be in all the churches 
a systematic education of the people in the 
actual conditions and needs of the world. 





In and Around Chicago 


Home Again 

It is a joy alike to pastor and people to take 
up the work together at the close of a summer 
vacation. Sunday, Sept. 4, Rev. Mr. Haynes 
was in his place in Plymouth Church, looking 
brown and healthy after his more than two 
months’ rest. Dr. Rubinkam of the University 
Church, full of zeal for the coming year and 
with plans for instructive courses of sermons, 
was in his pulpit. He began his vacation with 
a course of twelve lectures in Duluth. Going 
thence to Boston he made profitable use of the 
Public Library. Dr. Merrill, who had only 
just looked into the faces of the Leavitt Street 
people prior to vacation, has made a trip to 
the Pacific coast and last Sunday was ready 
for the beginning of a pastorate which he will 
not fail to make profitable and successful. Dr. 
Noble of the Union Park Church came home 
from the honors of his moderatorship over the 
National Council, a visit to San Francisco and 
other places on what was till lately our west- 
ern boundary, by way of the Canadian Pacific. 
During the month of August he preached for 
his old church, the House of Hope, in St. Paul. 
Sunday morning he gave his people a fine dis- 
course on the duties which recent events are 
revealing to us. Dr. Goodwin of the First 
Church, stronger than ever and gaining in 


strength every week, is anticipating a year 


rich in spiritual harvests. In the smaller 


churches—small, many of them, only by com- 
parison—pastors received a welcome from their 
congregations which could not but confirm 
their purpose to use all their strength for the 
spiritual benefit of those who listen to them 
week by week. 


Some of these pastors have 
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had only two or three weeks’ release from 
their labors, and in many instances the addi- 
tions at the communion were an indication of 
the work they had done during the summer. 


A Dedication 

One of the happiest groups of Christian 
people in this vicinity is that known as the 
Bethel Church, Windsor Park, Rev. M. H. 
Lyon, pastor. For two or three years its 
building has been too small and the location 
unsatisfactory. About a year ago arrange- 
ments were made for enlargement and re- 
moval. Last Sunday morning found the new 
edifice ready for occupation and dedication. 
As many as the audience-room would hold 
gathered in the morning to listen to Dr. Gun- 
saulus, who preached one of his best sermons, 
and to Dr. James Tompkins, the home mis- 
sionary superintendent, who has watched the 
growth of the church with intense interest. 
Special services were held in the afternoon 
and evening, with addresses by neighboring 
pastors, no one of whom was happier than 
Mr. Bird of South Chicago, to whose labors 
and those of his wife the establishment of 
the church is due. They have followed its 
steadily improving fortunes from its infant 
weakness to its present strength. Not only 
in this church but in nearly all our churches 
the outlook for growth and excellent service 
is gratifying. The gift of Dr. Pearsons to the 
City Missionary Society has given an impulse 
to that organization which can hardly fail, in 


the course of a few years, to secure the en- 


dowment so much needed. 


A Dean for Beloit 

Those interested in the development of the 
Christian and educational life of women in 
Beloit will be glad to know that the trustees, 
after careful canvass of the requirements for 
the position, have appointed Miss L. M. Pitkin 
of Oak Park, IIl., as dean for the woman’s de- 
partment of the college. She is a graduate of 
Wellesley and has won success as a teacher. 
As a helper in the Hull House she has ac- 
quired practical experience of life in some of 
its less attractive phases and has studied its 
problems with the ardor of one who cherishes 
the highest ideals for Christian womanhood 
and Christian scholarship. She will have her 
rooms in Emerson Hall, which is now ready 
for occupancy, and will seek to provide for the 
inmates of this beautiful building the bless- 
ings and the comforts of a Christian home. Ap- 
plications for rooms in this hall have sur- 
passed expectation, and seem to indicate the 
speedy approach of the time when the present 
seemingly ample accommodations for women 
will be inadequate. Miss Pitkin will assist in 
the department of English, and will give an 
elective course in the English poetry of the 
nineteenth century. 


Schoolyard Playgrounds 

Chicago has made little provision for the 
amusement of its children or for any class of its 
citizens. This summer, yielding to private so- 
licitation, the city granted the use of the yards 
of the public schools for playgrounds, and set 
aside a thousand dollars to meet expenses. 
Private charity increased the sum, so that the 
yards were equipped with simple gymnastic 
apparatus and loads of sand and with a male 
teacher of athletics and a kindergartner. The 
clubs formed, the instruction given, and the 
enjoyment which the children in the vicinity 
of these yards have had prove the wisdom of 
this attempt to prevent crime by furnishiig 
the unoccupied with something to do. Vaca- 
tion schools have again shown that they have 
an important place in the life of a great city. 
The schools opened Tuesday, Sept. 6, with an 
estimated attendance of 210,000, Ex-President 
Andrews has formally accepted the superin- 
tendency of the public schools, and has begun 
to exercise the authority of that position. 
Labor Day 

The weather was favorable, and in conse- 
quence a very large number took part in the 
parade. The industrial exhibition was in no 
way striking, although there was considera- 
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ble enthusiasm amonz the men. Picnics were 
abundant and places of amusement were 
thronged in the evening. There was little 
drunkenness and few excitements of any 
kind. The most notable event of the day 
was the opening of the political campaign for 
the Democrats by Mayor Harrison. This was 
a direct challenge to ex-Governor Altgeld, 
who was determined that the campaign should 
begin later and that he or W. J. Bryan should 
present the issues on which the political fight 
of the city and the State should be made. 
Mr. Harrison shattered the plans of the older 
heads by declaring that the present campaign 
shall be confined to attacks on monopolies 
and trusts, to criticisms of the conduct of the 
war and to a demand for expansion of terri- 
tory. He would keep the Philippines. 


The New Bishop of lowa 

_Rev. Thomas E. Green, Jr., son of a Con- 
gregational clergyman, was pastor of the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church in Chicago from 
1882-85. On deciding to become an Episcopa- 
lian, Bishop McClaren made him rector of 
St. Andrew’s, a little church just across the 
street from the building in which he had for- 
merly preached. Mr. Green has been noted 
for his energy and enthusiasm. Asa Presby- 
terian he was somewhat sensational in his 
methods. His chief competitor for the bish- 
opric was Dr. Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s, 


‘ Chicago, whose success in building up a par- 


ish has been almost phenomenal. 


Bureau of Supply 

Mr. Redington, the secretary of the bureau, 
has issued a circular for the ministers and 
churches of this State in which the purpose of 
the bureau is stated. No promises are made, 
except to take all possible means to aid 
churches who desire pastors or supplies to 
find worthy and competent men, and to help 
unemployed men as far as may be to obtain 
work. For the service rendered a small fee 
will be charged. Inquiry will be thorough. 
No favors will be shown. No incompetent 
man, no inefficient or untrustworthy man will 
be recommended. The bureau will do its best 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
appointed, and by its services, which are gra- 
tuitous as far as its members are concerned, 
to prove the need of its existence. 


Cicero and Gambling 

The town of Cicero, in which are the villages 
of Oak Park, Ridgeland and Austin, is excited 
over pool-selling at the Hawthorne races. 
The town board has hesitated to use its au- 
thority to prevent gambling. The people of 
the suburb, which is noted for its intelligence 
and its thrift, have become impatient and in 
response to appeals from the pastors of the 
different churches have determined to inter- 
fere themselves provided the board refuses to 
act. Hitherto it has been almost impossible 
to have a race course under what may be called 
moral control. The charge against the Haw- 
thorne races is that they defy society, law and 
decency. The end of the fight may be far off, 
but it is certain that the people of Oak Park 
will never consent to have gambling carried 
on within the limits of their township. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The brethren gave an account of their ex- 
perience during vacation. Some had been to 
the National Council. Others had spent the 
time in the northern woods, or on the lakes, 
or at the East. All agreed that the vacation 
had been one of the best in their lives. This 
is on the principle that the last is always the 
best. All expressed themselves as glad to be 
home and enter once more upon their work. 
The evident sincerity and self-sacrifice with 
which the younger men are discharging their 
duties in their inconspicuous fields are pro- 
phetic of encouraging results the coming fall 
and winter. 


Chicago, Sept. 10. FRANELIN. 





It is when a man’s own conscience is against 
him that the world looks worst.—Shairp. 
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THE HOME 
A Little Strength 


BY ELLIS GRAY 
Some souls there are who walk this earth 
Erect and strong ; 
Whose life through sun and shade rings forth 
One sweet, brave song. 


They have no doubts ; why should they fear 
Who see the light? 

It seems as though their faith, even here, 
Had grown to sight. 





And others are, who bear the trace 
Of storms long past, 

Who fought their tempter face to face, 
And won at last. 


Like soldiers they, who in brave fight 
Have suffered loss ; 

And wear, for valor in the right, 
Their Monarch’s cross. 


But what of him whose weary feet 
Scarce drag along, 

Who strives amid life’s fevered heat, 
Too faint for song? 


He goes not forth, fearless and bold, 
In brave array ; 

His one endeavor is to hold 
The foe at bay. 


Yet battling on against the stream, 
Though weak and sore, 

He sees far off a glory gleam— 
An open door. 


Nor peril, tribulation, strife, 
Nor wrath of foes, 

Nor hight, nor depth, nor death, nor life, 
That door can close. 


But, looking upwards to the last, 
Conqueror at length, 

He hears a voice, ‘‘ Because thou hast 
A little strength.” 





A Plea for Fairy Tales 


Have children of this generation ceased 
to pore over such books as the Arabian 
Nights? It would seem so, judging from 
our experience with regard to the title of 
an article which appeared in last week’s 
Home Department. We discovered ac- 
cidentally that Scheherezade was an ut- 
terly meaningless word to four educated, 
well-read young men of our acquaintance, 
and an appeal to a young woman near at 
hand resulted in the declaration that she 
had never read the Arabian Nights nor 
heard of the fascinating story-teller who 
saved her life by nightly relating thrilling 
tales to the tyrannical sultan. One feels 
a sense of pity for the modern child for 
whom such classics have been replaced 
by the matter-of-fact juvenile literature 
which fills our. bookstalls-and libraries. 

Now and then the imaginative temper- 
ament will thrive without much food 
from without and even assert itself with 
yvondrous power, as in the case of the 
iate Sir Edward Burne-Jones, whose men- 
tal need was sustained in childhood by 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the Book of Martyrs 
and History of Sandford and Merton. 
No Robinson Crusoe, not even a Swiss 
amily Robinson, cheered his evenings, 
we learn from a biographical sketch of. 
him by William Sharp in The Atlantic 
Monthly. It is worth noting, however, 
that what he lacked in his own childhood 
he took pains to supply for his children 
with royal largess. ‘‘They had,” Mr. 
Sharp says, “not only beautiful things 
about them, with the far more important 
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spirit of beauty permeating their lives, 
and books of the kind to stimulate im- 
aginative children, but a father who took 
keen delight in amusing them - with 
fantastic and often charming drawings, 
mostly of humorous character.” 

Few of us are able to provide such ideal 
surroundings for our boys and girls, but 
we may, with the help of books, develop 
and cultivate a quality which if worthily 
used glorifies life. Without imagination 
it is impossible to lay hold on the best 
things—to appreciate beauty, to under- 
stand our friends, to enter into the heart 
of our religion by fellowship with the In- 
visible One. Lead the children, there- 
fore, into the “‘land of story-books’”’ and 
give them, along with their zoédlogies and 
nature readers, plenty of the good old 
fairy tales, legends and myths. 





Mozart’s Requiem Mass 
BY HELEN M. NORTH 


It was once said to 
Mozart, “It is a 
burning shame 
that so many mu- 
sicians and paint- 
ers have employed 
their immense 
powers on the 
fruitless and mind- 
destroying subjects 
of the church.” 

To this Mozart, 
who was a devoted 
Catholic, replied: ‘‘ You do not at all feel 
the meaning of the words, ‘Agnus Dei 
qui tollis peccatqa mundi, dona nobis.’ 
But when one has from his earliest child- 
hood been introduced into the sanctuary 
of our religion and attended the service 
with fervor, and called those happy who 
knelt at the touching strains of the Ay- 
nus Dei and received the communion, 
while the music gushing in tender joy 
from the hearts of the faithful said, 
‘ Benedictus qui venit,’ it is very differ- 
ent. And when now these words, heard 
a thousand times, are placed before one 
to be set to music it all returns and stirs 
the soul within him.” 

Listening to the strains of the wonder- 
ful Requiem Mass, the last work of Mo- 
zart, the young German composer who 
died in 1791 at the age of thirty-five, one 
realizes how deeply the soul of the author 
must have been stirred in order to con- 
ceive of such glorious music. 

As a child Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
a delicate, refined little boy, was remark- 
ably precocious and when he was but six 
years old and his sister Nannerl, as she 
was called, only eleven, the two were 
taken on an extended concert tour to the 
great cities and courts of Europe and 
were received with cordiality wherever 
they went. The boy was always simple 
and natural in his manner, and in the let- 
ters which he wrote home on this and 
other concert tours the cheerful, buoyant 
spirit which was his blessing through life 
is happily shown. Two yolumes of his 
letters have been published and are inter- 
esting reading. At ten the boy composed 
difficult and admirable music, which won 
him great reputation, and his prospects 
seemed very bright. Yet for some reason 
pecuniary rewards came to him slowly, 
and though he had seasons of prosperity 
his life was, in the main, a hard struggle 
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with poverty. On one occasion he and 
his wife were found dancing to keep 
warm a8 there was no fuel in the house, 

The Requiem Mass was composed under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. To 
Mozart’s home one evening came a tall 
stranger dressed in gray, and asked that 
the great musician should at once com- 


- pose a solemn mass for a distinguished 


person who had lately lost his dearest 
friend. He was urged to put forth his 
very best efforts, a generous sum of money 
was paid in advance and the stranger de- 
parted as mysteriously as he had come, 
leaving no name or address. After a 
time he appeared again, but not a word 
of the requiem had been written by Mo- 
zart, who was a great procrastinator. He 
now set to work diligently, but with the 
strange, morbid, superstitious feeling that 
the stranger was a supernatural visitor 
sent to warn him of his own approaching 
death and that the requiem was to be 
prepared for his own funeral. 

Under this strong feeling the composer 
wrote with deep emotion, often in tears, 
and several times fainted at his task. 
Frequently he worked far into the night, 
fearing that he should not live to finish 
the mass. His beloved wife Constance 
tried to prevent this close and exhausting 
application, but Mozart struggled on, 
growing weaker and more iil until at 
length he could no longer hold his pen 
and was obliged to dictate to one of his 
pupils. Then, with feeble, fluttering 
breath, and only a few hours of life re- 
maining to him, he gathered a few friends 
around his bed and asked them to sing 
the completed parts of the requiem which 
he would never hear rendered in a cathe- 
dral. The dying man himself sang the 
alto part with almost his last breath and 
seemed to have great satisfaction in the 
rich and solemn harmonies. 

When the gray stranger called again for 
his music Mozart was dead, and some 
sheets written by a pupil were added to 
complete the full score of the mass. 
Months later the eccentric nobleman, 
whose servant had procured the mass and 
who possessed greater ambition than mu- 
sical ability, had:the Requiem Mass per- 
formed in his own castle in memory of 
his wife, and announced and published 
the work as his own. But the public were 
not deceived by this assumption. It was 
a familiar device of this nobleman to put 
his own name to works privately written 
for him. The hand of Mozart was plainly 
seen in the wonderful music, and it was, 
as he prophesied, rendered at his funeral. 

A requiem mass is, of course, a mass or 
service of the Roman Catholic Church to 
be sung for the dead. It is arranged in 
several parts named usually from the firet 
word of the opening sentence, and Latin 
words were generally used. Among the 
nine divisions or parts are the Introit, 
the Kyrie, the Offertorium, the Sanctus, 
the Benedictus and the Aynus Dei. The 
composition is so named from the first 
word of the Introit, “Requiem aeternam 
dona eis, Domine.” Mozart’s Requiem 
ranks with the best works of this sort 
ever written. Of the opening number a 
famous critic has said: “One seems to 
hear the voice of an archangel and Saint: 
Cecilia herself, with her organ sounding a 
fugued accompaniment, which the most 
laborious efforts of mortals never could 
have power to reach.” 
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The Dies ire and the Tuba mirum are 
very interesting numbers, and the latter 
was originally set to a trombone accom- 
paniment. As he lay dying Mozart tried 
to imitate the wonderful setting of the 
vocal part. The Recordare Jesu pie was 
on the lips of Mrs. Stowe’s St. Clair, you 
remember, in his last hours. But the 
Lacrymosa was probably Mozart’s favor- 
ite number of this mass. It is an unusu- 
ally artistic and delicate movement which 
leads up to a strongclimax. Listening to 
the gaint, rich harmonies one can easily 
picture the rendering of the mass in an 
old monastic church by lines of monks in 
solemn procession down the long, dim 
aisles, just as Mozart doubtless saw it in 
imagination. 

The great musician died in poverty and 
was buried meanly. The day of his funeral 
was so dark and stormy that not one of 
the few mourners followed the body to its 
poor grave, and it has never been certainly 
known just where he was buried. But 
great honors were paid to his memory in 
later years in all civilized countries, and 
his beautiful, lofty spirit will be revered 
and loved in all ages. 





The Poet’s Tree 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


Of all our native trees none is more 
dear to the poet nor more frequently 
mentioned in poetic literature than the 
pine. Nor do I believe it is, as my cyni- 
cal friend suggests, because it is so easy 
to find a rhyme with pine. There is rea- 
soninthetreeitself. Is there not rhythm 
in the swaying of those plumy boughs 
and music in theirmurmur? The stately 
fir, the graceful willow, the ‘spectral 
beech”’ have not been overlooked by our 
writers. The silvery birch has been aptly 
styled the “lady of the woods,’”’ and 
“those green-robed senators, tall oaks”’ 
have received many encomiums; but the 
white pine in its mingled grace and maj- 
esty, its immortal greenness, is pre-emi 
nently the poet among trees as it is the 
tree of poets. 

“‘Strange,”’ says Thoreau, “‘ that so few 
ever come to the woods to see how the 
pine lives and grows and spires, lifting its 
everlasting green arms to the light, to see 
its perfect success. Is it the lumberman 
who is the friend of the pine, stands near- 
est it and understands its nature best? 
No! no! it is the poet; he it is who makes 
the truest use of the pine.”’ 

If the white pine is the poet of the 
woods the pitch pine is their priest. It 
lacks the smoothness and graceful con- 
tour of the white pine, but possesses a 
certain strict and severe rectitude. There 
is no frivolity about the pitch pine but 
rather a stiff and solemn dignity like that 
of the typical Puritan parson. ‘‘Its no- 
blest qualities,’ says Bradford Torrey, 
‘“‘are not artistic but moral. The pitch 
pine ’’ he continues, ‘‘is beautiful to look 
at and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.”’ Higginson declares that 
“‘when seen in perfection, the pitch pine 
is nobler than the white pine.”’ Perhaps 
the priest is nobler than the poet. Who 
shall say ? 

There is a certain somberness about a 
pine tree of any kind. The color, which 
is a darker green than that of the decid- 
uous trees, contributes to this effect. 
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Lowell describes a pine on Mount Katah- 
din as “‘purple-blue with the distance.” 
Byron alludes to the “black pines,” and 
Whittier speaks of the “dusky pine-land,” 
of “many a pine-dark glen,” and of Mo- 
nadnock at sunset lifting “his rosy fore- 
head from his night of pines.” 

Who that has stood under a pine tree in 
a high wind has not known “the shudder- 
ing pine” of Mrs. Browning? If to Low- 
ell, who perhaps best understands and in- 
terprets the pine, it seems at one time a 
“mournful tree,” at another itis ‘sweetly 
mournful,” and in the Bigelow Papers he 
makes Hosea say: 

Pines if you’re blue are the best friends I know, 

They mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your feelin’s so. 


The same character seems also to find 


them sympathizing with his more cheer-. 


ful moods, and to enjoy hearing 
among the furry boughs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented. 
Whittier finds the pine tree “hospitable.” 

The affinity between the pine and ‘‘her 
half-brother, the ocean,’’ has been noticed 
by many poets, though perhaps no one 
has treated the subject so admirably as 
Lowell in A Mood. 

There’s a sound of the sea, 
O mournful tree, 
In thy bou: hs forever clinging, 
And the far-off roar 
Of waves on the shore 
A shattered vessel flinging. 
The same poet represents a pine on Mount 
Katahdin as singing “of wild billows in 
motion,”’ and as longing 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate. 

The pine offers a wondrous harp of 
many strings from which the wind calls 
forth varied tones, from a low, melodious 
murmur to the majestic harmony which 
is heard when 

Winter, that grand old harper, smites 

His thunder-harp of pines. 
Indeed, the pine is never quite mute, as 
any one may perceive by holding his ear 
to it on the stillest day. Lowell knew 

the ever-murmuring pines 
That make a music out of silent air; 

and the same “lyre”? when snatched by 
the gale, 

With mad hand crashing melody frantic. 


For Whittier the pines ‘‘ whisper,” ‘‘mur- 
mur,” “lament,” “sing a song that is soft 
and low,” ‘‘moan like the sea,” or ‘‘roar” 
as the wind rocks their branches. 

Our pines are trees of healing, 


says the latter poet, and in this statement 
he is sustained by the scientist. AnEng- 
lish chemist, in a work on Nature’s Hy- 
giene, tells us that a kind of natural 
“sanitas’’ is produced by the atmos- 
pheric oxidation of the essential oils of 
the pine and the eucalyptus conducted in 
the presence of moisture. He declares 
that by their agency a malarial atmos- 
phere may be rendered balmy and health- 
ful. 

The pine is a symbol of faithfulness. 
Undismayed by the fading of the oak and 
maple, the pine keeps “eternally inviv- 
late and green its sworn allegiance to 
summer.”’ It pleases the eye by its color, 
form and motion, the ear by its music 
and the sense of smell by its fragrance, 
while, for my part, I can scarcely pass it 
without pulling off one or two needles 
for their pungent taste, obtained at the 
risk of cutting my tongue with the sharp 
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edges. Ah, that I might with its juices 
take in something of the tree’s whole- 
some nature! ; 

Horticulturists tell us that it is not 
good for the pine to be alone. It needs 
the protection of neighbors for its healthy 
growth. For this reason it is seldom 
seen as an ornamental tree on private 
grounds. It prefers life in the dense 
forest, even though it have little chance 
forsymmetricaldevelopment. Itis worth 
our notice that, notwithstanding the 
crowding of intrusive companions, the 
pine rarely fails to point straight toward 
the zenith. It may carry only dead or 
abortive branches for many feet above 
ground but, however thwarted and dis- 
appointed in its lower growth, it still as- 
pires heavenward and, 

loftier, hopefuller, bolder, 
Wins broader horizons each year. 


And may not I? 


An Odd Birthday Gift 


FITCH 





BY A. C, 


Harold was out in the shop making a 
“caterpillar cage”? for Marjorie’s birth- 
day. Max called it a “‘ worm cage,” but 
Max was only five years old and did not 
know any better. It was to be a glori- 
ous surprise, this little box with pink 
mosquito netting over the top. The big 
green caterpillars from the tomato vines 
that Harold intended to catch and put 
into it were to complete the gift. 

Marjorie heard the trundle of Harold’s 
express wagon coming over the way and 
the snap of the tongue as he dropped it 
on the gravel walk. She was used to 
surprises from Harold and Max. 

“O my! How nice!” she exclaimed, 
when the gift was presented, ‘‘and all 
this for me—five, six, seven, dear me, 
where shall we keep them!”’ 

Harold looked wise. Marjorie’s grand- 
mother was the dearest old lady in the 
world, but she was a cripple, and when 
one of their pet wasps came creeping 
upon her couch to keep warm of a chilly 
October morning and then stung her she 
had called Harold “that naughty boy,” 
and forbidden Marjorie to bring any 
more strange creatures into the house. 
It was no wonder, for the glasses turned 
over their specimens, being propped with 
bits of matches to allow a circulation of 
air, were sure to be tipped over, and out 
would crawl the horned beetle or the 
“‘shoemaker” or the gay locust to roam 
the house at will. And so Harold sug 
gested, with his small head on one side, 
that the south porch would be a good 
place for the box. 

And there the cage with its precious 
inmates was placed. Every morning early 
Harold and Max came with fresh food, 
and the caterpillars grew rapidly. But, 
in spite of all the care given them, as 
soon as they were grown these same 
caterpillars persisted in poking their way 
out from under the gay pink netting and 
traveling out of sight. 

“T don’t see why they won’t stay,” 
cried Harold, with tears in his eyes; ‘‘they 
are just ugly! I don’t like them one bit.” 

One they found that had undoubtedly 
been chewed up, and Harold declared that 
the chipmunk had done it; but Marjorie 
did not believe that her sleek little chip- 
pie would devour tomato worms if the 
zodlogy did say he occasionally ate insects 
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and besides, she said, ‘You know, Harold, 
the chipmunk is not to blame for their 
running away.” 

Where did they go? Why did they go? 
Why would they not stay and turn into 
pretty moths like sensible caterpillars? 
One afternoon the puzzle was solved. 
Marjorie was swinging in the hammock 
when there arose such a clatter behind 
her on the piazza that she jumped up in 
affrigbt. But it was only Harold and 
Max with Baby Bess, all very much out 
of breath with running. 

“Papa says you must have earth in the 
box!” cried Harold. 

‘Papa says can’t go sleep ’ithout dirt,” 
echoed Max. 

‘*Papa thays dirt!” lisped Baby Bess 
from under her pink sunbonnet. 

To be sure, these caterpillars were the 
kind that creep into the ground and do not 
spin cocoons at all. No wonder they trav- 
eled off, since no bed had been provided 
for their nap. So without delay Marjorie, 
followed by the trio, ran off to the garden, 
and they dug enough soft brown earth to 
make a fine bed on the bottom of the box 
over which Harold had spent so much 
time and patience. And papa was right. 
No sooner had a newly found crop eaten 
their fill than they settled away content- 
edly into the earth. 

All was now quiet in the ‘‘caterpillar 
cage.’’ Harold came each morning vainly 
hoping for a prize, but it was Marjorie 
herself who saw the first soft gray flut- 
terer beneath the pink netting. Then 
another and another, as the days went by, 
till six captive moths had come up from 
the earth. 

“Tam so glad papa told me about the 
earth,” said Harold, gravely. ‘I thought 
your birthday present was all spoiled, but 
now it is just lovely, isn’t it?’ he ques- 
tioned, looking up into Marjorie’s face. 

“Yes, and you were a dear boy to think 
of it,” she answered. “I am sure you 
could not have given me anything nicer.”’ 


Remedies and Precautions 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore begs women who 
speak at public meetings not to talk behind a 
veil nor to wear a high collar if they wish to 
make themselves audible. 

English physicians condemn the ‘ Amer- 
ican rocking: chair habit,’ declaring that the 
amount of nervous energy spent in useless 
and injurious rocking is incredible. 


The great electrician, Tesla, declares that 
the proper way to economize life is to sleep 
every moment that it is not necessary or de- 
sirable that you should be awake. 

The summer’s experience has taught what 
is worth remembering—that a free application 
of witch-hazel is better for sunburn than 
creams and oils. It not only heals but hard- 
ens the skin. 

It is not safe to kiss a cat, and children, 
perhaps some adults, should be warned not to 
do so. An Italian chemist has found that the 
saliva with which a cat licks itself contains 
swarms of minute bacilli not free from dan- 
ger to human beings. Rabbits and guinea 
pigs inoculated with this noxious substance 
died within twenty-four hours. 

We have seen comments about “‘cyclist’s 
sore throat,’’ which is undoubtedly due to the 
bacteria inhaled with the roadsidedust. When 
one notes the number of women who go about 
with open mouths the wonder is that this ail- 
ment is not more common. Multitudes of per- 
sons have never learned to breathe through 
the nose. 

There ought to be a crusade against the 
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high, stiff, tight linen collars which women 
have faithfully worn all summer, even on the 
hottest days. Discomfort is not the only cause 
for discarding them. The constant pressure 
of these collars destroys the contour of a 
pretty neck and leaves deep-set lines which 
no amount of massage will remove. A French 
mother thinks more of her daughter’s neck 
than of her face, and therefore frowns upon 
the shirtwaist. 





Strength of Heart 


In a book of Sermons to Young Men by Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D. D., is a chapter on Cour- 
age, from which this helpful extract is taken: 


There is courage physical and social 
and moral and intellectual—a soldier’s 
courage, a doctor’s courage, a lawyer’s 
courage, a preacher’s courage, a nurse’s 
courage, a merchant’s courage, a man’s 
courage, 28 Woman’s courage—for courage 
is just strength of heart and the stron 
heart makes itself felt everywhere oe | 
lifts up the whole of life and ennobles it 
= makes it move directly to its chosen 
aim. 

Now if this is what we mean by cour- 
age, how are we to obtain it? What is it 
that —t strengthens the heart and 
makes it brave? Well, there are many 
lesser things that will help us, such as a 
simple and wholesome physical life, plain 
food and vigorous exercise, a steady re- 
gard for great moral principles and ideas, 
a healthful course of reading, a sincere 
friendship with brave and true and single- 
minded men and women, a habit of self- 
forgetfulness and consecration to duty. 
But of these things I have not time to 
speak, for there is something greater and 
‘better than any of these—something which 
in fact includes them all and sums them 
up in a word, “‘ Wait on the Lord.” That 
is the truest and deepest source of cour- 
age. To believe that he is and that he 
has made us for himself; to love him and 
gre ourselves up to him because he is 

oly and true and wise and good and 
brave beyond all human thought; to lean 
upon him and trust him and rest in him, 
with confidence that he will never leave 
us nor forsake us; to work for him and 
suffer for his sake and be faithful to his 
service—that is the way to learn courage. 

You men have to go through with your 
daily toil and face the perplexities of 
business life and resist the temptations 
to dishonesty and meanness and unclean- 
ness which touch youon everyside. You 
must be brave, and if you are brave in 
Christ you will win. 

You women have to meet your daily 
household carer, and suffer the pains and 
trials which belong to a woman’s life, 
and restrain your lips from scandal and 

our hearts from jealousy and envy and 
ee your souls up above the deadenin 
influences of luxury and frivolity an 
fashion. You must be brave—never does 
courage shine more brightly than in a 
true woman—and if you are brave you 
will ‘‘adorn the doctrine of God our Sav- 
iour’’ with the charm of pure, unselfish, 
lovely character and conduct which is a 
rebuke to all grossness of demeanor and 
an regret ee gems to all knighthood and 
true chiva - For such women men 
would even dare to die. 

You boys and girls at school, young 
men and maidens at college, have to do 
your work honestly, and speak the truth 
fearlessly, and avoid evil companionship 
steadfastly, and live up to your principles 
modestly and firmly. You must be brave, 
and sometimes very brave, to do this, 
and if you have the right courage in the 
conflicts of youth you will be trained by 
them to play a noble part in the great 
battle of life... . 

Indeed, we all have the same need. 
For every one of us thereis nothing more 
desirable, nothing more necessary, than 
real strength of heart. If we can obtain 
it from the divine and only source it will 
make our lives straight and clean and 
fine. It will enable us to follow Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was not only the purest 
and the gentlest, but also the bravest 
Spirit that ever dwelt on earth. 


361 
Closet and Hltar 


I will cry unto God most high; unto 
God, that performeth all things for me. 


Lord, how come wicked thoughts to 
perplex me in my prayers when I desire 
and endeavor only to attend thy service? 
Now I perceive the cause thereof: at 
other times I have willingly entertained 
them, and now they entertain themselves 
against my will. I acknowledge thy jus- 
tice—that what formerly I have invited, 
now I cannot expel. Give me hereafter 
always to bolt out such ill guests.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


I will shun no toil or woe, 
Where thou leadest I will go, 
Be my pathway plain or rough; 
If but every hour may be 
Spent in work that pleases thee, 
Ah, dear Lord, it is enough! 
—G. Tersteegen. 


It is distrust of God to be troubled 
about what is to come, impatience against 
God to be troubled about what is present, 
and anger at God to be troubled for what 
is past.—Bishop Patrick. 











There flourishes with us the strength of 
hope and the firmness of faith. Among 
these very ruins of a decaying world our 
soul is lifted up and our courage un- 
shaken; our patience is never anything 
but joyous; and the mind is always secure 
of its God, even as the Holy Spirit speaks 
through the prophet and exhorts us, 
strengthening with a heavenly word the 
firmness of our hope and faith.—Cyprian. 





Say not, my soul, from whence 
Can God relieve thy care; 

Remember that Omnipotence 
Has servants every where. 


His wisdom is sublime, 
His heart profoundly kind ; 
God never is before his time, 
And never is behind. 





All are not forsaken of God who think 
so themselves or whom others think to be 
s0.—Mathew Henry. 





I cannot use the accustomed phrase 
that “he will forgive us if we pray.” He 
is always forgiving us. He stands by 
every hour, watching our poor struggles 
with pity and love ineffable, longing—yes, 
I believe we may dare to say it—longing 
for our return, that he may bless us once 
more with the consciousness of his love, 
the sense of reunion with his holiness, the 
infinite, immeasurable, awful joy of giv- 
ing ourselves to be his in soul and body 
on earth—his to do his holy will in worlds 
beyond the grave, forever and forever.— 
Frances Power Cobbe. 





Let thy word be my rule, thy grace my 
guide and assistance, thy goodness my 
pattern and example, thy promises my en- 
couragement, and thy joys my everlast- 
ing recompense and reward. 


© most loving Fatber, who willest us 
to give thanks for all things, to dread 
notbing but tbe loss of thee, and to cast 
all our care on thee who carest for us, 
preserve us from faitbless fears and 
worldly anrzieties, and grant tbat no 
clouds of this mortal life may bide from 
us the ligbt of that Love whicb is ime 
mottal, and wbicb thou bast manifested 
unto us in thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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BE CHARY OF COMMANDS 

The mother who overlooked the disobedi- 
ence of her boy when he managed the wash- 
bowl successfully, but punished his disobedi- 
ence when he broke a branch of the peach 
tree, has stated her case clearly and frankly. 
She is in a large company who thought- 
lessly train those under their charge to break 
laws if they can do it successfully and to 
expect punishment only when they are awk- 
ward or are found out. 

My experience with my children leads me 
to suggest that parents should be very careful 
what laws they lay down to be obeyed, since 
disobedience should certainly be punished re- 
gardless of results. In bringing up a boy, like 
raising a puppy, we must expect that things 
will be broken and torn, and lost and spoiled ; 
and considering that the youngster is ‘into 
everything ”’ if he is a good specimen of a boy, 
and has everything to learn, his proportion of 
casualties is probably as lowas his parents’. 

“T’m glad it was mamma who broke that 
and not I, for if I had done it’’—the children 
often say. 

**Charlie, who broke that window?” 

**T did, papa, when the boys were over here 
playing ball.” 

‘*Well, my boy, after this look out and fig- 
ure better where to place the boys for batting 
and catching ball. I suppose we must expect 
some accidents; it costs a good deal to bring 
up a boy, but if you are careful and watch you 
can save a lot of money.’’ It threw him on 
his own responsibility, developed him, and the 
result was every way satisfactory. 

Suppose C. B. M. had said to her boy: “‘ [am 
afraid to have jou try to empty that heavy 
bow], for with wet hands any of us are likely 
to let it slip and break it. If there is no one 
near to empty it for you, dry your hands, take 
a good hold, and if you are careful I think you 
will manage it all right.’’ 

Almost any bey would be proud of the rec- 
ognition of his ability and of the trust reposed 
in him and would be extra careful and suc- 
cessful thereafter. But even if he were not 
successful it would be better to have a dollar 
washbow! broken than to break or shock the 
love for and trust in father or mother and the 
sense of right and wrong which most children 
so keenly possess. Now is it right for par- 
ents to make an important moral issue, like 
disobedience, of such trivial things as this? 
I doubt if punishment for destructive acci- 
dents ever does the least good. The careless 
child seldom intends to do the harm—prob- 
ably is as dismayed at the accident as the par- 
ent and, perhaps, more sorry till the punish- 
ment comes, which the child regards as “ get- 
ting even with him” and loses all regret for 
the accident even if he does not feel revenge- 
ful. At any rate, you probably cannot make 
him more careful by punishments, while by 
developing responsibility you may accomplish 
it. 

These young people are usually more wor- 
thy of respect and consideration and more 
capable than their parents imagine. If they 
talked matters over with their children be- 
forehand their commands would not so often 
prove unnecessary and even foolish. I know 
two smart city children of a rich mother, the 
boy nearly five and the girl almost seven. 
The little girl was riding a lady’s bicycle on a 
rough country road by standing on the pedals, 
with the saddle reaching up between her 
shoulders. I said: ‘‘ You funny little chicken, 
where did you learn to ride a wheel? ”’ 

** At home.” 

‘** Have you a bicycle of your own?” 

‘‘No, mamma says we are not old enough, 
so Frank and I[ took one hind wheel off our 
little tricycle, and we ride that for a bicycle.” 

The children had done an infinitely more 
difficult thing, and the expression on the 
child’s face as she told of it, half-mischievous 
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Mothers in Council 


and half-sneering, would make mothers more 
careful if they could have seen it. 

A girl fifteen years old at the seaside this 
summer calmly invited her father and her 
nervous mother to go sailing with her. 

** Mercy, child, what do you mean? ”’ 

“Why, there’s a good sailboat [ can have 
whenever they are not using it, and I thought 
you would like a saij, for the wind is just 
right.” 

* But who would manage the boat?” 

““Why, I myself. Didn’t you know I can 
sail a boat? ”’ 

* Horrors, no! You can’t sail a boat and, 
besides, you mustn’t try.” 

Now what was that girl todo? Her father 
told me of it, and I explained to him that such 
a command was an injustice to the girl, who 
is fond of the water and such a strong swim- 
mer that she would swim oat to the sailboats 
and dive off from them and had learned to 
sail a boat before she knew it. I have seen 
her sailing skillfully backward and forward 
outside the bathers and among the other 
boats all alone. 

So if parents would investigate they would 
often find themselves in the condition of the 
hen with a brood of young ducks—their chil- 
dren live in a world that they know little 
about. The mother often gives orders about 
things in which she has absolutely no expe- 
rience, and what wonder is it if those com- 
mands often seem ridiculous to a bright, 
active boy or an irrepressible girl? Let us 
have greater respect for the children and we 
shall secure better results in their training. 

FATHERHOOD. 


COUNT THE COST 

It is not wise to rouse a child’s conscience 
without counting the cost. A substitute must 
always be provided for a forbidden occupa- 
tion or the void will make trouble. The ques- 
tion of Sundey observance was raised in one 
family quite unexpectedly by a relative visit- 
ing in the house. At that time the two chil- 
dren, aged three and four years, were ex- 
tremely fond of block-building. It was their 
occupation almost from morning till night, 
and had been allowed on Sunday as on other 
days. The children enjoyed church and Sun- 
day schoo], but at other times the erection of 
castles, churches and forts went on almost 
without interruption. From the parents’ 
point of view it was a harmless pastime until 
the children grew older. Not so thought the 
visiting older friend. 

Early one Sunday morning, without con- 
sultation with her host or hostess, she called 
the older child, a boy, into her room and told 
him that it was wrong for children to play 
with blocks on Sunday. The lesson must 
have been an impressiveone. At least it took 
tremendous hold of the boy’s conscience. He 
returned to the nursery buriing with zeal to 
convert his small sister from the error of her 
ways. Persuasion failing, he resorted to 
blows. The uproar brought the mother upon 
the scene of action, and she listened patiently 
to her son’s explanation. A settlement of the 
dispute was postponed by the arrival of 
breakfast, and the mother, feeling herself at 
a disadvantage, hoped that the issue might be 
forgotten before the end of the meal. 

Discussion was renewed, however, when 
the children returned to the nursery, and she 
was forced to a hasty decision without oppor- 
tunity to consider the question or discuss it 
with her husband. She was also hampered 
by the fact that the children had colds and 
must remain at home while their elders went 
to church. If busy with the blocks they 
would be contented and harmonious, if de- 
prived of them restless and quarrelsome. 
Rightly or wrongly, she therefore simply told 
the children that she had no objection to the 
building and encouraged them to resume it. 
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Nevertheless the boy hesitated long, and sho 
feared real injury to his sensitive conscience 
in consequence of the unnecessary struggle. 
It was impossible to question the right mo- 
tive of her guest, yet she felt that an injus- 
tice had been dome both to her and to the 
children by precipitetion of a decision which 
should have been made with care. 

It is a matter of history now that these chil- 
dren did give up playing with blocks and 
other toys on Sunday, not because it was for- 
bidden but because other employments fill the 
Sabbath hours—not prohibition but substitu- 
tion has effected the change without friction, 
and the young people look forward to Sunday 
as one of the pleasantest days in the week. 

DoRoTHY STORRS. 


NOT RESULTS, BUT PRINCIPLE 

In connection with the question of punish- 
ment for an action or for the result of the 
action an illustration may serve to explain 
one mother’s position on that point. Twelve 
years ag” I was a pupil in a boarding school. 
One day at recess a few of us went into the 
cloakroom and locked out some other girls in 
good-natured fun. But when we tried to un- 
lock the door we found it impossible, and we 
sent for the principal of the school. She, too, 
was unable to let us out and finally sent for a 
man to cut out the lock with tools and release 
us. 

Fearing punishment for our carelessness we 
went directly to our principal and awaited her 
verdict. She looked a little surprised and 
said: ‘‘ Did you think I would punish you?” 
Indeed we did. ‘‘Should you expect panish- 
ment if you had unlocked the door immedi- 
ately? No? I never would punish a child 
who dropped a cup and broke it when I would 
not punish her if she dropped it and it did not 
break.’”’ 

With the peculiar tenacity of little things 
this incident has always stayed clear and dis- 
tinct in my mind, and its principle is one I try 
to follow in the training of my children—pun- 
ish for a wrong action, not for the result of 
the action. I would add, if you must punish, 
make the punishment as much the natural 
result of the wrongdoing as possible. For 
instance, if a little child slaps another deprive 
him of the use of his hand for a few minutes 
by tying it. If an older child does not get on 
kindly with others make him stay alone for a 
certain time till he is willing to be loving and 
kind. So we may teach our little ones that 
wrongdoing is surely punished and brings its 
Own unhappy results. E. M. 8S. 

e 


FATHER AND SON 

The parent is the first teacher of the child; 
together they enter into the kingdom of 
knowledge and of creative activity. The fa- 
ther knows what he would have the child 
know. The father has made mistakes, He 
cannot profit by these mistakes in his own 
life. That life is too short. He yearns to 
save his boy, to hand down his wisdom as a 
heritage. He passionately longs to have his 
son a better man than he has been, in which 
longing we recognize the nisus which makes 
possible the march of the generations. Can 
this be done? Is there a scientific way, 4 
predictive way, in which this transfer can be 
made? There is such a way. It is the way 
of suffering and of sympathy. Dr. Park- 
hurst has described for us, in his sermon 
on the Fellowship of Suffering, the way. 
“You must be yourself and be he... . And 
you must be so great that you can get into 
a small place without feeling cramped by 
it.”’— Walter L. Hervey. 





The power to laugh, to cease work and frolic 
in forgetfulness of all the conflict, to make 
merry, is a divine bestowment upon man.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Corner is to restore the letter which 

Mr. D. F. omitted last week, after 
J had taken pains to introduce the writer 
asa “live girl”’—of course he put it among 
the “live matter” as he calls it. 


New YorRK Clry. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but 
I wish to become-one. My home is in Cen- 
tralia, Iil., but I am visiting in New York, 
near where the battle of Harlem Heights was 
fought in the War of the Revolution. I am 
nearly nine years old. LovisE M. 


To first thing to be done in this 


Your Corner certificate goes to Illinois. 
Read over that remarkable story of the 
Revolution in the Corner Scrap-Book, 
July 21, and you will see that it was at 
the same Harlem Heights where the young 
Massachusetts fifer was wounded. 

The next thing in order is to introduce 
another live Cornerer to explain the pic- 
ture for this week: 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thisisa British gun which 
my great-great-great-grandfather helped to 
take. He was a Concord 
farmer who fought on 
the 19th of April, 1775, 
and set the pace for other 
Yankees to follow. His 
name was James Hay- 
ward. He killed two 
British soldiers that day 
and caught two more, 
but had to chase them 
into Cambridge before he 
caught them. My father 
says he was a ‘‘sanguin- 
ary hero.”” My mother 
does not believe in war, 
and she says that she 
thinks this cannon was 
never as beautiful or as 
useful as it is now. 
What do you think? 

CARLYLE M. 


With you children 
on it, the cannon is 
certainly a very beau- 
tiful sight now—but I 
think I should be very 
proud if my great- 
great-great -grandfa- 
ther had been an em- 
battled farmer in Concord and tired two 
shots which were heard around the world! 
Your motheris of course right in thinking 
wara great evil, but sometimes it seems a 
necessity to secure the triumph of right in 
the world. The American Revolution re- 
sulted in making another great, free, 
noble nation on the earth, and the English 
people, who called us “rebels” then, now 
see it and are our best friends and united 
with us in making the world freer and 
better. (Why did you not give the names 
of your fellow-cannonaders? That com- 
placent gentleman standing beside the 
cannon seems very familiar. Have I not 
seen him in the Congregational House ?) 


ANDOVER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our family of five has 
been off on a vacation trip with our bicycles. 
I have been nearly 300 miles, averaging thirty 
miles a day when traveling. We saw the his- 
toric spots at Lexington, Norumbega Tower 
in Weston (which commemorates the discov- 
ery by the Norsemen), the Art Museum in 
Worcester, the Old Stone Mill in Newport and 
the Shaw Monument in Boston. We visited 
in Worcester; in one of our rides from there 
we went to Clinton to see the waterworks 
which will supply the city of Boston with wa- 
ter. The south branch of the Nashua River will 
have a dam about 150 feet high and 120 feet 


broad at the bottom. The reservoir will be 
eight miles long and will cover the center of 
West Boylston and the villages of Oakdale and 
Sawyer’s Mills. We rode through these pretty 
villages, with pleasant homes on streets shaded 
by grand old trees, all soon to be submerged. 
We felt sorry for the people who are to be 
driven from their homes. THAXTER E, 


That must have been a happy family, 
riding over the country at their leisure on 
their own cycles! A gentleman who met 
them at a kind of picnic in a Worcester 
County town sent me a fine photograph 
of the party with their wheels in the 
midst of an immense field of rocks, but 
the party was so large and the rocks so 
many that the picture, unfortunately, 
could not be reduced to the limits of our 
page. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 

. . . Sometime when you have a geograph- 
ical discussion in the Corner I wish you would 
answer a question for me. Linton’s Life of 
Whittier makes the statement that the Merri- 
mack River empties into ‘Ipswich Bay.” We 
think Ipswich Bay much more likely to be at 





the mouth of the Ipswich River, but | nave 

consulted all the maps in our public library 

without finding the name on any of the maps. 
K. ©. B. 


This query has been in the drawer for 
over three years, but [I have never hap- 
pened to be in sight of Ipswich Bay until 
recently, when I took a bicycle trip 
on Cape Ann—not with a quintet of 
“Rough Riders,” but “all sole alone.” I 
did not find any such field of rocks as 
Thaxter’s company did, but I encountered 
several individual specimens, especially 
on Rocky Neck in East Gloucester, where 
I found our correspondent of two weeks 
ago, in some parts of Pigeon Cove, where 
our correspondent of three weeks ago es- 
corted me to the granite quarries and 
gold factory (salt-water variety), and in 
Rockport, where there suddenly saluted 
me on the street one day thechildren who 
were in thesteamer picture five weeks ago. 

But what has this to do with Ipswich 
Bay? Why this, that it could be plainly 
seen from Pigeon Cove, and a gentleman 
familiar with the shore line told me that 
it properly extended from the end of 
Plum Island to Halibut Point. But I do 
not think the Merrimack River can prop- 


erly be said to empty into Ipswich Bay. 
I have in past years often sailed out of 
Newburyport down the Merrimack over 
Newburyport Bar—right out into the open 
Atlantic. 

Among other things of interest which I 
saw on Cape Ann was the museum at 
Pigeon Cove of Sam Lawson (the Keen- 
Eyed Proof Reader must see that this 
name is rightly spelled), the veteran con- 
ductor of picnic parties to Straitsmouth 
Island and other places; the collecting of 
sea-moss at Rockport, the men tramping 
it down in large tubs; the Fishermen’s 
Institute at Gloucester; and the famous 
Singing Beach at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
whose sands send out a peculiar note 
when pressed by the foot. Two other 
things have to do with fresh water, not 
salt, and with kindness to two kinds of 
animals. One was a granite trough, at 
Pine Nook Cottage, Pigeon Cove, spe- 
cially arranged for the use of the birds. 
While I was sitting on the piazza differ- 
ent kinds of birds—cat- 
birds, robins, redstarts 
—came, freely and am- 
icably drinking of and 
bathing in the fresh 
water. 

The other was a way- 
side well at which I 
stopped to drink on my 
way home—tbis was 
not on the Cape, and 
[am not quite sure in 
what town it was sit- 
vated. WhydolI men- 
tion it? Because I 
passed many houses 
and saw no opportu- 
uity of getting water; 
if there was a pump 
or a well there was no 
wpparent way of par- 
taking of its contents. 
But at this humble, 
plain house ina lonely 
place the well was near 
the road, a pail and a 
cord alluwed the stranger to draw up the 
refreshing water, and a goblet was in- 
vitingly hung on an upright stick fas- 
tened to the curb, as if to assure all 
thirsty passers-by of a welcome there. 
There was no one at home, but a little 
wheelbarrow on the door-step showed 
that children lived there as well as 
grown-up people who were not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers passing their 
door. The sun was clouded at that mo- 
ment or I should have taken a snap-shot 
of that humble, wayside well, with the 
tumbler in sight, as suggesting to others 
the ample opportunity for doing good in 
the simple Christian way of offering a cup 
of cold water to those athirst. You know 
there is a promise to such people! 

While writing this I have had a visit 
from four Rhode Island boys, who hap- 
pening to be in Massachusetts had the 
good sense to follow the directions on the 
certificate of membership and find my 
home. What is nobler and more promis- 
ing than a set of intelligent boys in their 
early teens, trying to make something 
good and true of themselves ? 


Mu. Mae) 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


. Topic, Sept. 25-Oct.1. What Is True Suc- 
cess? Matt. 16: 21-27. 

Real success, lasting and substantial, is 
what we want, not something like the flicker 
of a dying candle or the burst of light, fol- 
lowed by total darkness, of the rocket or the 
shooting star. True success is different for 
different people, but in its essential principles 
the same for all. If you succeed you will suc- 
ceed in your own way and not somebody 
else’s way. You must be content to be your- 
self, but you ought not to be satisfied until 
it is your best self which has succeeded. 
Anything short of this is failure, as our Lord 
saw clearly when he asked the question, 
‘“‘For what shall a man be profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and forfeit his life. 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
life?”’ 

Nobody gets the whole world, even on the 
lower level, but suppose he did! Would it be 
worth while to enjoy all that the world can 
give the body to be a successful athlete and 
pleasure-seeker and starve the mind? Every- 
body knows that it takes sharp wits to play 
the modern games successfully, and as for 
pleasure-seeking, that, too, is a game in which 
the getting counts for most of the enjoyment. 
A man of a dull or untrained mind cannot 
make even a good success of bodily plays and 
appetites. Or shall we get wisdom and let the 
spirit and the body starve? The wise man 
who wrote Ecclesiastes tried ‘that experiment 
for us and his verdict is, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity.” If the body 
is starved the mind breaks down. If the 
spirit is neglected the wisdom of the mind 
leads only to confusion and despair. It is no 
real success to have learned what we cannot 
use—to be witty like Voltaire and a cynic, 
or like Byron and to use our wit for folly. 

The real success is success for the whole 
man, body, soul and spirit, but of the spirit 
first.” Of the spirit only is it written, “ All 
things are yours.’’ Not that we have every- 
thing, but that if we walk with God all that 
we have carries its highest blessing and its 
highest meanimg to us. Love gets more from 
a dinner of herbs than hate from the fatted 
ox. The heart that rests in God rules mind 
and body, so that they find the best in every- 
thing that comes to them. 

This success is permanent and growing. 
The football player is not good for much as a 
football player after thirty. There comes a 
time when the powers fail—even the power of 
adding knowledge to the stock in store comes 
to an end with failing memory and dimmed 
eyes ; but the path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. To succeed with Christ for 
helper is to succeed now, tomorrow, all our 
earthly life and evermore. It makes the best 
of the whole man because it has Christ’s 
promise, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.”’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 18-24. Completeness of the Di- 
vine Comfort. Ps. 91; John 14: 15-27; 2 
Cor. 1: 3-7. 

It comes from him who ordained our trials. He 
understands us thoroughly and sympathizes keenly. 
Our satisfaction thereby is his pleasure. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 











It may be that God used to give you plenti- 
ful chance to work for him. Your days went 
singing by, each winged with some enthusias- 
tic duty for the Master whom you loved... . 
You can be idle for him, if so he wills, with 
the same joy with which you once labored for 
him. The sick bed or the prison is as wel- 
come as the harvest-field or the battle-field 
when once your soul has come to value as the 
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end of life the privilege of seeking and of 
finding him.—Phillips Brooks. 


From Canada 


Lord Aberdeen’s Retirement 

Canada has been singularly fortunate in her 
governor generals, and Lord Aberdeen, whose 
term of office is now ended, has been no ex- 
ception. Though not the diplomatist like 
Lord Dufferin, nor the courtier like the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, nor the. rival of the Earls of 





Lansdown and Derby in certain other fea-— 
tures, yet Lord Aberdeen has not been devoid | 
of a measure of his predecessors’ best quali- | 
ties, and has been more than them alla man | 
Very intimately have he and | 
the Countess of Aberdeen associated them- | 


of the people. 


selves with religious and philanthropic move. 
ments, and it will be with genuine regret that 
their departure will be hailed. The Earl of 


Minto, who succeeds to the office, is already | 


favorably known in the Dominion, having 
served in the northwest rebellion of 1885. 


Penny Postage 

On Dec. 25 Canada will adopt the penny 
postage to all other of her Majesty’s domin. 
ions. It seems strange that this cheaper rate 
should be adopted for outside lands while 
the three-cent rate will still prevail at home. | 
There is little doubt, however, that a two- 
cent domestic rate will be the next step taken 
by the Dominion authorities. Hon. William 
Mulock, postmaster general, who has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
adoption of the uniform imperial rate into 
which all the British possessions have entered 
except Australia, is quickly making this pos- 
sible. Since taking charge of this depart- 
ment, two years ago, the deficit has been re- 
duced from $287,000 to $70,000. The imperial 
rate will mean a reduction in the revenue of 
$50,000, unless there be an increased corre- 
spondence, while a two-cent domestic rate 
would mean a further reduction of $650,000. 
Under Mr. Mulock’s able administration these 
figures are by no means too serious for the 
adoption at home of the much desired penny 
postage. 
Church Activities 

Pastors and church members who were ab- 
sent on their vacations usually return with 
September, so that already the fall and win- 
ter’s work may be regarded as under way. 
The vacation season has been used by some of 
the churches for renovations and repairs, in 
connection with which Kincordine and Brant- 
ford deserve special mention. Jarafroxa is 
also beginning extensive repairs and the re- 
modeling of the meetinghouse, which it is 
hoped will be completed before the meeting of 
the Western Association with that church in 
October. In Toronto Rev. Morgan Wood has 
kept at his post all summer, preaching to con- 
tinued large congregations. The last vacancy 
in this city has been filled by Rev. H. Thomas, 
who goes to Olivet Church. From Montreal a 
strong appeal has gone out to the churches of 
the Dominion for assistance in making up the 
$100,000 endowment. The Christian Endeavor 
societies are also invited to equip a chair for 
lectures on the English Bible. Principal 
George is certainly leaving no stone unturned 
to bring about the increased efficiency of the 
college. J. P. G. 





Massachusetts is fostering the just pride of 
her citizens in her early history. The latest 
addition to the increasing number of tablets 
which mark historic spots was the one affixed 
with appropriate ceremonies to the side of a 
house in Leyden Street, Plymouth, Sept. 6. 
It bears the following inscription: 


This tablet is erected by the CommonWealth 
of Massachusetts to mark the site of the first 
house built by the Pilgrims. In that house on 
the 27th of February, 1621, new style, the right 
of popular suffrage was exercised and Myles 
Standish was chosen captain by a majority 
vote. On or near this spot April 1, 1621, the 
memorable treaty with Massasoit was made. 
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Important Meetings to Come 


Massachusetts Interdenominational Sunday 
School © Convention, Worcester 4-6. 
American Board, Grand Ra) ids, ich., Oct. 7 
ohonk Lake, 


Lake Mohonk Conference, 

"National Prison Association, Indianapolis, On 
Oy vag s Home Missionary Association, Boston, 

ona Missionary Association, Concord, N. H., 
Woman’s Board, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 2, 3 


Open and Institutional Church Lea) e, Pil, im 
Chureh, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2, 3. ” er 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
POLITICAL PATERNALISM 

Mr. Henry Gaullieur, author of The Pater- 
nal State in France and Germany is more 
fervid in his rhetoric than is agreeable or wise. 
But the substance of his book is important. 
It is beyond question that there is a growing 
tendency in some quarters in this country to 
look to the Government to sustain responsibil- 
ities and perform services which heretofore 
have been left to private persons or corpora- 
tions. Not only the so-called Populists, but 
many others who do not like to be classified 
with them, are demanding that the sphere of 
governmental authority be much extended. 
There are two sides to the matter and such a 
yolume as this performs a real service. To 
decide exactly where theline ought to be 
drawn between governmental authority and 
individual independence is not easy, and such 
a treatise helps to indicate the boundary line. 

The author points out how in Germany and 
France the power of the state gradually has 
increased until not only is its authority un- 
wholesomely arbitrary, but the very existence 
of good order depends upon military force. 
He contrasts them with Great Britain and the 
United States, countries in which, although 
the origins of government are essentially the 
same, peace and good order exist naturally 
and with little need of special attention. His 
work is largely historical and his comparisons 
are highly suggestive. Paternalism, he holds, 
is the curse of the political system of any 
country in which it is allowed to root itself. 
The people lose their energies, become dupes 
if not actual slaves, and go ever from bad to 
worse until, whatever the form of their govern- 
ment, they practically are in almost hopeless 
bondage. 

Among minor details the influence of pater- 
nalism on literature, as illustrated in the qual- 
ity of much modern French writing, and the 
influence of it in demoralizing both officers 
and men in the German army, so that the men 
are treated like brutes and the officers are 
practically forced to fight duels in spite of the 
rigid prohibition of such meetings—these are 
portrayed with a clearness of precision in de- 
tail which makes it clear that actual cases have 
been mentioned. Private Schéler’s case, for 
example, is likely to become historic, and the 
author is quite right in his belief that, where 
such things happen and go unpunished, civil- 
ization has fallen very low and still is on the 
downward road. 

The book is timely, practical and outspoken. 
It deserves and probably will quickly secure a 
wide reading. [Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC STATEMENT 


Under the title, Guide to True Religion, the 
volume before us, by Rev. P. Woods, sets 
forth the way of belief and something of the 
reasons therefor, as held and taught by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its purpose of 
course is to show that there can be but one 
religious faith and that this is Roman Ca- 
tholicism. It is written with distinctness. It 
covers the history of the church with reason- 
able fullness. It is free from harshness 
towards others than Roman Catholics, al- 
though it sometimes uses strong language. 
It has been approved by the authorities. 

It may be accepted, we suppose, as repre- 
senting the views of comparatively enlight- 
ened Romanists of the present day. It does 
not try to conceal the unworthiness of some 
of its own leaders in the past, although this is 
conceded rather by inference than by state- 
ment. But it will not be accepted by impar- 
tial scholars as sufficient for its purpose. To 
suggest a single reason, it takes no notice, so 
far as we have observed, of the claim of the 
Anglican Church to be descended from the 
original church not through the papal church 
and Henry VII[. but through the converted 
Angles and Britons. Mr. Woods’s reasoning 
on this matter, however successful in itself, is- 
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beside the mark. It meets a dead issue. It 
conquers a man of straw. 

A minor, yet not unimportant, criticism is 
that opponents of the papacy are not treated 
fairly. Luther, for instance, is misrepre- 
sented grossly. Furthermore, the assertions, 
near the end of the book, of a turn in the tide 
and of a setting of the current of popular be- 
lief and obedience strongly towards Roman- 
ism hardly are warranted by facts. There is 
not the slightest prospect that the papal 
church ever will regain in Great Britain the 
hold which it lost more than 300 years ago, 
while in the United States it is losing ground 
every day. Its accessions are not so numer- 
ous as it claims and it makes no mention of 
its losses. Relatively to the growth of popu- 
lation it becomes numerically weaker daily. 
{John Murphy & Co. $1.00.) 


EDUCATION 


Prof. F. S. Hoffman has done a good piece 
of work in The Sphere of Science (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50]. The book is a study of 
the nature and method of scientific investiga- 
tion, the outcome of a series of lectures de- 
livered by the author in Union College, and 
a thoroughly practical and helpful treatise. 
The enlightened and discriminating views of 
the author, his care to make his mode of ex- 
pression practical’ and serviceable, and the 
caution not to claim too much render the 
book exceptionally trustworthy, as it cer- 
tainly is also exceptionally clear and able. 

It is a difficult matter to write the history 
of modern times, at least of recent times, to 
be sure, and when one goes back to the be- 
ginnings of the sixteenth century it is rather 
that he may show the development of modern 
Europe than that he understands the whole 
period covered to be rightly termed modern. 
The History of Modern Europe (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], by Dr. Ferdinand Schwill, 
discusses the subject in three great divisions, 
coming down to the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. It is a compact and scholarly summary. 
The principal events of the successive centu- 
ries are outlined skillfully. The book will 
serve well as a text-book or work of refer- 
ence, but is somewhat too much condensed 
for the most valuable reading. 

The American Book Co. has issued an ex- 
cellent text-book in its Natural Advanced 
Geography [$1.25], by J. W. Redway and Ras- 
sell Hinman. [It is finely gotten up in al] re- 
spects and will do excellent service. The 
specialty of this particular book is the fact 
that it is issued as an edition for New Eng- 
land, special attention being given to setting 
forth why it is that certain industries thrive 
better in New England than elsewhere.—— 
Prof. W. L. Bryan and Charlotte L. Bryan 
have edited the Republic of Plato (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], with studies for 
teachers. Of course the book is a classic and 
it well deserves to be widely studied. This 
edition is admirably adapted to extend the 
knowledge of it and the more one examines it 
the more evident is its adaptation to all times 
and conditions. 

Prof. G. S. Collins has made choice Selec- 
tions from the Works of Jean Paul Frederick 
Richter [American Book Co. 60 cents]. They 
are in the original German and the book is in- 
tended for students of the German tongue. 
An effort has been made to choose selections 
not too difficult and fairly representative of 
the great German author’s best work.——Ed- 
mund Burke’s well-known Letter to a Noble 
Lord (Ginn & Co. 35 cents) has been edited 
by Prof. A. H. Smyth and supplied with abun- 
dant notes. It is useful both for its historical 
interest and also in connection with the study 
of English style. 

SOME SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


Scribner’s is unusually interesting by rea- 
son of its war papers. The eagerness of the 
public for such literature will soon subside. 
But at present nothing else is read more at- 
tentively. Messrs. R. H. Davis, Edward Mar- 
shall, H. E. Cristy and W. J. Henderson con- 
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tribute war sketches, all well written and re- 
producing with considerable success some- 
thing of the actual atmosphere of conflict. 
Quite dissimilar but also striking in its own 
way is Mr. E. R. Dawson’s account of The 
Jungfrau Railway in Switzerland, already in 
process of construction. Mr. Wyckoff’s con- 
tribution this month describes him as a road- 
worker on the World’s Fair grounds at Chi- 


cago. 

In The Atlantic Mr. C. T. Copeland’s paper, 
Unpublished Letters of Carlyle, is given the 
place of honor. It is quite possible to over- 
estimate the public interest in Carlyle. Yet 
some of these letters possess a certain signifi- 
cance, although none seem of much importance, 
They were addressed to his sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Hanning, of Hamilton, Ont. Fifty Years of 
American Science, by W. J. McGee, New Op- 
portunities for American Commeree, by W. C. 
Ford, The Vivisection of China, by Elisée 
Reclus, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, by William 
Sharp, and Bismarck, by W. R. Thayer, are 
the other conspicuous contributions. Profes- 
sor Thayer’s estimate of Bismarck is notably 
discriminating and just. 

M. G. McClelland supplies the novelette to 
Lippincott’s this month, and its title is The 
Touch of a Vanished Hand. . Among the 
other well-known contributors are C. G. D. 
Roberts, F. L. Oswald and M. E. W. Sher- 
wood. Mr. J. M. Perry’s detective story, The 
Cromwell Case, is a good one in its way. 

Literature is well sustained week by week. 
It is somewhat too English in its characteris- 
tics and ought to pay more heed to the United 
States. For example, only three of its more 

*than three dozen literary notes—if we have 
counted aright—relate to America. The criti- 
cal work in its columns is of a high order.—— 
The Literary Digest performs well the service 
indicated by its title. It is broad in its range, 
discriminating and interesting, but too much 
space apparently is given to other than 
strictly literary themes.——The Writer fills a 
field of its own with success. Its aim is to 
instruct and render practical aid to literary 
aspirants, even more than to furnish literary 
news. It does both successfally.——The Kin- 
dergarten Review is largely general, but a 
considerable part contains professional ma- 
terial of a substantially serviceable charac- 
ter. It is a tasteful publication. 

The Religious Review of Reviews does not 
cover its field with anything like the same 
comprehensiveness and effectiveness illus- 
trated by its secular namesake, but it has 
some good material and a few illustrations. 
— Northfield Echoes is partly a description 
of Northfield and its work and partly a col- 
lection of sermons and addresses of a reli- 
gious character. It gives a good idea, by sug- 
gestion as truly as by statement, of the tone 
of things at this useful institution. 

The (Quiver [Cassell Co.] is as readable as 
always. It has a pleasant picture of Sunday 
at the Duke of York’s military school and an 
interesting account of a number of Churches 
of the Battlefields. It succeeds well in fur- 
nishing suitable Sunday reading. The Sun- 
day Magazine is attractive to the eye and in- 
structive to the mind, while it also is diver- 
sified and interesting. —-Good Words contains 
less which is distinctively religious yet is not 
without the religious element, and it also is an 
excellent general household magazine. 

The Expositor deals with exegetical and 
kindred themes in its usual scholarly and 
practical fashion. ——The Homiletic Review is 
as miscellaneously suggestive as ever.——The 
Expository Times blends the learning of the 
Expositor with the practical views of some of 
the other religious magazines usefally.—— 
And The Record of Christian Work contains 
many short papers of one or another religious 
type, mostly intended to promote the quicken- 
ing of personal piety. There is much less 
material in the way of chronicles, such as the 
title suggests, than most people would ex- 
pect. 

The Catholic World and Donahoe’s Maga- 
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zine are two successful attempts to supply 
interesting and instructive reading with 
enough of a Roman Catholic undertone to be 
distinctive without being offensive. 

The American Kitchen Magazine we under- 
stand, from those who have made personal 
use of its pages, to be a thoroughly service- 
able production for the home.——So is What 
to Eat, although we cannot but suspect that 
eating is a minor consideration if the illustra- 
tions in this number are to be given full sig- 
nificance. The artistic quality of the publi- 
cation is quite equal to its literary excellence. 
—— Success continues on its way vivaciously 
and entertainingly. It skims over the sur- 
face of things but is decidedly bright. 


NOTES 

—— Bismarck’s memoirs are expected to be 
out before Christmas. 

—— The San Francisco Argonaut offers $100 
for the best Western American story, of not 
more than 3,000 words. 

— A straw—the statement of a Boston 
publisher that his sales this summer have been 
a hundred per cent. better than those of a 
year ago. 

— The thirtieth edition of Lord Roberts’s 
Forty-one Years in India is in preparation, 
although it is a two-volume work and has only 
been out a year and a half. 

—— Mr. Rider Haggard is working a novel 
vein for him. He is writing a book embody- 
ing his daily experiences in working his farm 
of 360 acres in Norfolk, Eng. 

—— Prof. U. Wilcken is to edit and Teub- 
ner, of Leipzig, to publish a journal specially 
devoted to the study of Greek papyri. It will 
not appear, however, until next year. 

—— The thousands of letters, telegrams and 
resolutions of condolence received by Mrs. 
W. E. Gladstone and family since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s death are to be classified and indexed, 
with some exceptions, for private circulation. 
They will make a unique volume. 

— The Astor Library in New York has 
acquired 481 volumes or pamphlets relating to 

the famous South Sea Bubble. They form 
the most comprehensive history of that re- 
markable scheme ever put together. Some of 
them seem to be unique copies, no others being 
known to exist. 

—— There has been placed in the National 
Museum at Washington a case containing 
several casts, masks and other relics of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, including the suit of clothes 
worn by him daily at work for some time pre- 
vious to his death. The case and contents are 
the gift of thirty-three subscribers in this 
country or in England, most of them persons 
of eminence. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Interior believes “that interest in the 
temperance question has reached the feeblest 
stage in a half-century, excepting only the 
four years when the Civil War engrossed ev- 
ery thought, interest and sensibility.”’ In 
proof of the fact it points to the recent Pres- 
byterian General Assemby, “‘ when it was 
openly and officially declared on the platform 
that no warning against college drinking hab- 
its could be given for fear that it would be 
construed as a reflection upon. Princeton. 
That came pretty nearly to an open conféssion 
that all the protestations of the church-on the 
subject are empty pretense, without a bracing 
principle in them. That hour professedly 
given to the subject of temperance, and cut 
off by the impious trick of time-consuming 
prayers, marked the lowest point to which the 
temperance sentiment can ever descend among 
a God-fearing and honest people.” 

In the impending struggle within the Protes- 
tant Episcopal fold for a stricter and more 
unequivocal canon governing the course of 
laity and clergy alike in the matter of mar- 
riage and divorce, The Churchman is to be 
reckoned with as stoutly upholding the con- 
servative party. It holds that “it is not 
merely the privilege, but the duty, of the 
church to contemplate and prepare for a day 
when there will be no such thing within her 
borders as remarriage after divorce.””’ The 
laity, we predict, will not tolerate any such 
position as this. Eyerett P. Wheeler, the em- 
inent lawyer of New York, in the same issue 
of The Churchman writes: ‘In my own ex- 
perience I have seen cases where the remar- 
riage of the innocent party has been blest in 
every way, and been of especial value to the 
children of the first marriage. For every text 
against divorce, I can bring one against mar- 
riage. When they are all fairly construed, 
they teach the sacredness of Christian mar- 
riage, the great sin of those who profane it, 
and the duty of the State, for the sake of the 
family, to declare the absolute annulment of a 
relation the continuance of which would be a 
- ABROAD 

Rev. F. B, Meyer, writing in The Free 
Churchman, asks: ‘‘ Where are the leaders of 
the evangelical party of the Established 
Church? Surely, if ever there was an oppor- 
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tunity for them to act, itisnow. Mr. Kensit’s 
action has shown what strong latent feeling 
there is among the laity against ‘the mass in 
masquerade,’ as Lord Beaconsfield dubbed the 
modern ritualistic movement.. It is clear also 
that the bishops would act more vigorously if 
they were certain of being backed by popular 
feeling. Let the evangelicals combine for coun- 
cil; or let them originate a new tractarian 
movement by publishing some good Protestant 
Tracts for the Times; or let them leave their 
churches with their curates and turn out to 
stump the country. If they tarry much longer 
in their tents the greatest opportunity of the 
last fifty years will bé missed.”’ 

The Speaker, discussing malaria as the “ in- 
veterate enemy” of the European who at- 
tempts to inhabit and rule tropical countries, 
states facts which we must face as we enter 
upon our new national career. I[t says: ‘‘The 
climate of India threatens to destroy our sys- 
tem of voluntary military service... . Uganda 
is very high up, but only exceptionally tough 
men can stand its climate. Nyassaland is also 
turning out badly. ... British troops have 
stewed in that ‘little military hothouse,’ Malta, 
for a century, but no doctor has discovered a 
specific for the type of recurrent malaria known 
as maltese fever. . . . A white man lives in the 
south, but he must be content to vegetate there. 
. » » So long as the tropics are fatal to full 
vigor conquests in the tropics cannot be spoken 
of asthe expansion of England. . . . They may 
be markets. They cannot be homes.” 

The Osservatore Romane, the Vatican or- 
gan, says: ‘‘The generous initiative taken by 
the czar undoubtedly deserves the most re- 
spectful homage and the most sincere praise. 
We have expressed, and we continue to ex- 
press, these opinions, because the pacific in- 
tentions of the young sovereign are entirely 
in accord: with those which have more than 
once been given utterance to by the pope, who 
ardently desires peace among nations and 
peoples. We most earnestly hope, therefore, 
that notwithstanding the difficulties which 
have to be surmounted in order practically to 
attain this noble end, the high-minded con- 
ception of the powerful ruler may be trans- 
lated into acts to secure universal peace in 
Europe and throughout the world.’ 

The London Chronicle is leading in a move- 
ment to induce the churches of Great Britain 
to bring pressure to bear upon the ministry 
favoring action heartily supporting the peace 
proposals of the czar. 





Dr. Tue and Commodore 
Philip 


Your criticism of Rev. Kerr Boyce Tup- 
per, D. D., in your issue of Aug. 25, is so 
unjust to him that I hasten to correct the 
misstatement upon which the criticism is 
founded. Dr. Tupper never claimed connec- 
tion in any form with the conversion of Cap- 
tain Philip of the Texas; but the profession 
and baptism referred to as occurring in con- 

ion with Dr. Tupper’s vacation ministry 


in Brooklyn were those of Captain Gridley of 


the battleship Olympia of Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron who was prominent in the victory at 
Manila. Iknow you will make the correction 
in the interest of the reputation of a modest 
and consecrated minister, who is not given to 
“boasting,” whom God is using in a very 
eminent degree in winning men to Christ. 
H. 

[Our criticism was called forth by reports 
in the daily papers of an address by Dr. Tup- 
per before the Brooklyn Y. M.C. A. As Dr. 
Tupper is a Baptist minister and that part of 
his address to which we referred was approv- 
ingly noticed by the Examiner, the New York 
Baptist paper, we supposed it was correctly 
reported. We regret that a serious injustice 
was done to Dr. Tupper.—THE Eprrors.) 





Intend honestly and leave the event to God. 
+ Alsop. 





. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Seashore Home at Beachmont has given 
a joyful experience to more than 1,700 chil- 
dren of the poor during the past summer. It 
is delightfully situated on the edge of the 
water, the surf rolling in under its piazza. 
Not a few sick and suffering mothers, too, 
have here found temporary rest and the pleas- 
ure of seeing their children happy. The 
home can accommodate 150, and the children 
stay a week, sometimes longer. It is in charge 
of Rev. M. R. Deming, who seems to grow 
young in dispensing such blessings to chil- 
dren. 


Temple pulpit for the rest of the month. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Last Thursday afternoon and evening a 
company of persons especially interested in 
this kind of work gathered at the home to 
meet Rev. Dr. John Clifford of London, who 
is now preaching in Tremont Temple in ex- 
change with Dr. Lorimer. Dr. Clifford was 
asked many questions concerning work for 
the poor in London, an important part in that 
work being taken by his own church. He 
instructed and entertained the company at a 
meeting in the chapel, which, having adjourned 
for dinner, constrained him afterwards to con- 
tinue to talk till barges came to take the guests 
to the train. He will occupy the Tremont 


367 


The Evangelical Alliance 

A large audience assembled in Bromfield 
Street Church last Monday morning to hear 
Dr. John Clifford, president of the National 
Council of Free Evangelical Churches in Eng- 
land. Dr. Clifford described the working of 
the Federation of Free Churches, which has 
500 local councils and includes Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Friends. He stated that these Free 
Churches have a larger membership than the 
Established Church, with a majority in the 
Sunday schools of 773,472. Dr. Clifford spoke 
warmly of the friendly relations between Eng- 
land and the United States. 





























of stomachs. 


churches decorated 








Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for THe Lapizs’ Home Journat, 
will continue her cooking and do- 
mestic lessons. In the October num- 
ber she tells what should, and what 
should not, be eaten by men follow- 
ing certain occupations. 
five desserts are given for all sorts 


Some Specrat Features include 


Easter, Fairs and Weddings, photo- 
graphed and described. 


Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- 
sive homes pictured and described, 
showing pretty corners, tables set for 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. 





ROG We will mail Tue Laprzs’ Home Journat, begin- 
ning with the October number, to January 1, 1899, 
also Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 
1899, on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


| ies’ Some Special Features of 
In The Ladies Home Journal THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Serials, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Men and Women of the Hour 
Brief biographic sketches and characteristic 
stories of people prominently before the 
public, with portrait illustrations, 


The Post’s Series of 
Practical Sermons 


Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 
direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


The Best Poems of the World 


Beautifully illustrated by the best American 
artists, are accompanied by a portrait of the 
poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
story of how each poem was written. 


Twenty- 


for Christmas, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8810N8.—The woekly prayer 
meetings will be resumed on Friday morning, Sept. 23 
at 11 o’clock at Rooms 702 and 703 Congregational 
House, 14 Beacon Street. 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Minnesota, Owatonna, Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Washington, Snohomish, Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Maine, . Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Wisconsin, ig Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
North Carolina, igh Point, Thursday, Sept. 22. 
New Hampshire, Pittsfield, Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
Oregon, Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
Wyoming, Sheridan, Friday, Sept. 30. 
Montana, Red Lodge, Friday, Sept. 30. 
Colorado, Greeley, Oct. 
California, Tuesday, Oct. 4. 

0, Weiser, Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
Jalifornia, South’n, Escondido, Tuearday, Oct. 11. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, David City, Monday, Oct. 17. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
Alabama Wednesday, Nov. 9. 


Connecticut Conf. Tuesday, Nov. 15. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev: Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 820,00, Con- 
tributions svulicited. Miss Annie UC. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERIC4N BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregatioral House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E, Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second S8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE VONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage BuilMiing. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Congregati: nal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for vy A work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer ; 
Rey. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
70. Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid toaged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. Italso in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trustees of the 
Nationa! Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the Sta e of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the parpess of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the amy ay mp Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haver Is a Congregational society and appeals to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. Send cloth- 
ing, comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read; 
“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of 8—, to be seer to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A “gratitude” meeting in New York State. 

A Maine prayer meeting that has overflowed 
from the vestry to the auditorium. 

Rallies East, West, North, South. 

Activity among boys and girls in Minnesota. 

A Missouri deacon’s bequest beautifies the 
sanctuary. 

A suggestive program for harvest festivals 
in Kansas, in the interest of home missions. 

A Connecticut chaplain returns from the 
front. 

Work among the cranberry pickers on Cape 
Cod. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

Many are sorrowing over Professor Paine’s unex- 
pected prostration. His symptoms are of apoplec- 
tic nature. All classes in church history are in- 
definitely omitted. Any immediate danger seems 
over, however, and there is a growing hope of the 
professor’s speedy return to his chair.—The first 
seminary prayer meeting of the year was held last 
week, Professor Denio being in charge. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


N. H.—The autumn rally at Keene of the Monad- 
nock Association was one of the most profitable 
meetings for a long time. Fraternal helpfulness 
and church co-operation were discussed and planned 
for, the topic being presented by Rev. G. H. French. 
An earnest discussion was opened by Rev. A. C. 
Fay on the subject of personal purity among the 
young, suitable books on the subject and other 
means of treating the matter. An able paper on 
The Intermediate State was presented by Rev. 
Herbert Walker, and the members were delighted 
with Rev. W. G. Poor’s paper on Prevailing Direc- 
tions of Religious Life and Thought as Noted at the 
National Council. A plan for more extensive lit- 
erary work among the members was outlined. Ar- 
rangements were made to supply the pulpit of Rev, 
L. E. Perry of Gilsum, who is recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. 

KAN.—The fall meeting of South Western Associa- 
tion was held at Garfield, Aug. 30,31. Reports from 
the churches showed courage and progress. A val- 
uable paper on The Missionary Spirit urged that-we 
think of missions less as a distant affair and more 
as a thing at hand, and that we regard Christian 
work everywhere as a unit for which we have re- 
sponsibility. General Missionary R. H. Harper led 
the interesting Y. P.8.C. E. hour and 8. 8. work was 
amply discussed. The last evening there were two 
addresses on Christianity Our Nation’s Hope. Ow- 
ing to lessened population on the frontier the asso- 
ciation has become small and it was voted to unite 
with the Arkansas Valley Association, bearing its 
name. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 357.) 

The preacher «at the Old South last Sunday was 
Prof. Williston Walker. Secretary Judson Smith 
interested greatly the morning congregation at 
Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, by his observa- 
tions on China and missionary work there. Dr. 
Herrick was once more with his people at Mount 
Vernon Church, the communion being celebrated. 
Services were also resumed at the Leyden Church 
in Brookline, Rev. H. G. Hale, the pastor, preach- 
ing.—Rev. Peter MacQueen had an overflowing 
congregation at West Somerville to hear his report 
of his experiences with the army and navy. 


Massachusetts 


NORTH CARVER.—About 400 French Canadians 
have invaded the town for the season of cranberry 
picking. Allare busy, from the ages of four to 75. 
The pastor, Rev. W. H. Forbes, alive to the oppor- 
tunity, has applied to the C. H. M.S. for a French 
preacher and, since he cannot come at once and 
their stay is limited, Mr. Forbes is preaching to 
them in the meantime. Accompanied by his wife 
and several trained singers, he holds services 
which they greatly enjoy. They love music and 
their rapt attention to the entire service both 
surprises and touches the pastor. The French 
worker will be there during the last week of their 
stay. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street. The Young Men’s Union 
mourns the loss of one of its number by the late 
war, a member of Company M, Ninth Massachu- 
setts.——Pawtucket. Rev. W. D. Leland, whose re- 
cent article on The Lowell Idea in this paper*has 
attracted attention, bas written a letter to the 
mayor thanking him for his efforts to force the 
hotels to keep the restrictions of the license laws, 
especially in the matter of Sunday sales. He also 
urges that action be taken to prevent overcrowding 
tenements. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—Rev. J. L. Sewall has sent 
personal letters to the Grand Army men of the town 
inviting them to the Sunday evening services this 
month. His themes, suggested by recent national 
events, are: Our War with Spain, Its Legacy of 
Glory and of Shame; The Anglo-American League, 
Its Power and Its Destiny; True American Impe- 
rialism and Christ’s Kingdom. Special patriotic 
music is sung. 

WORCESTER.—Old South. A congregation that 
filled the audience-room welcomed Dr. Conrad back 
from his vacation by rising as he entered the pulpit, 
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giving the Chautauqua salute and joining in Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds. Mr. H. C. Brown, a gradu. 
ate of the Bible Training School at Springfield, has 
entered upon his work as Sunday school superin- 
tendent and pastor’s assistant. 

SPRINGFIELD.— North. In administering the 
Lord’s Supper last Sunday the pastor, Rev. F. B. 
Makepeace, remarked that during each of the 
last 100 communion services in his ministry of 17 
years in Andover and in his present charge he had 
received additions except in one case, when two 
persons who had been propounded for admission 
were unable to be present. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—At the regular meeting of the 
Hampshire auxiliary of the Woman’s Board of For- 
eign Missions, Miss F. J. Dyer gave the principa} 
address. She considered in turn the five great 
powers, giving a complete analysis of their condi- 
tion. 

Maine 


BAR HARBOR.—This important pulpit is well 
filled by Rev. Richard Owen, whose congregation 
includes many of the summer visitors. During 
July Rev. Dr. Schauffler of New York occupied the 
pulpit twice and Professor Harris of Andover twice, 
One evening the work of Atlanta Uuniversity was 
presented. 

ROBBINSTON AND RED BEACH.—Since April, 
when Rev. Daniel Walker of Novia Scotia began 
work, there has been a quickening of interest, es- 
pecially in the prayer meetings, which are held in 
the audience-room to accommodate the attendance, 


SoLoNn.—At the close of the Civil War the church 
bell was cracked by the enthusiastic ringing for the 
surrender of Richmond. This has just been re- 
placed by one of fine tone to sound the note of 
peace with Spain. 

BANGOR.—First Parish has lost probably its old- 
est and one of its most influential members in the 
death, Sept. 4, of Mrs. Eliza Leland Crosby, widow 
of James Crosby, at the age of 91. 


New Hampshire 

Mont VERNON.—At the recent annual meeting 
of the society a committee was appointed, among 
other duties, to investigate the relations of the 
town and society in the ownership of the old chapel 
and to consider the fropriety of disposing of the 
society’s interest therein to the town. The build- 
ing was originally erected for school purposes, the 
lower story for a district school and the upper for 
the academy owned by shareholders. The acad- 
emy, soon outgrowing its quarters, necessitated 
removal. Nearly all the shares were bought by the 
late Deacon William Conant and were supposed to 
be presented to the society. The building was on 
land owned by the town, and as the society had no 
further use for it on occupying its new chapel, it 
seems wise that this last of several property part- 
nerships of society and town should be dissolved, 
and this in due time is expected. 

JAFFREY.—Rev. W. W. Livingston has com- 
pleted his 20th year. It was in this pastorate that 
Rev. Laban Ainsworth rounded out 75 years of 
continuous service.—Zast Jaffrey. On Sept. 4 
Rev. W. H. Stuart began his eighth year auspi- 
ciously. 

BATH.—The pastorate is vacant. The pulpit was 
supplied Sept. 4 by Rev. John Symmington of Scot- 
land, missionary for five years on the Congo. 

EXETER.—First. As improvements on the edi- 
fice are not yet completed, services for the present 
will be held in the Town Hall. 

PETERBORO.—The Theology of Today was the 
theme of a series of August sermons by Rev. W. H. 
Gane. 

Vermont 

Bristol has purchased a lot for a house of wor- 
ship. On the evening of each communion Sunday 
the church holds a song service.——The chimney of 
the meeting house at Castleton was blown off dur- 
ing the storm of Sept. 3. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Elmwood Temple, Extensive re- 
pairs and changes have greatly improved the build- 
ing. Mahogany finished assembly chairs replace 
the pews, round iron posts instead of the large 
square supports sustain the arches of the roof. 
New tinting upon inside walls and drab paint out- 
side, an enlarged outside portico, pulpit furniture 
freshly upholstered, new carpet and draperies, the 
vestry redecorated—altogether an almost new edi- 
fice was reopened Sept. 11 with fitting services. 
Rev. E, Tallmadge Root is pastor. 


PEACEDALE.—Rev. J. W. Fobes, pastor, who was 
given leave of absence to go as chaplain of the First 
New York Regiment United States Volunteer En- 
gineers, has written from Porto Rico of the good 
health of himself and his regiment. 
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Connecticut 

New Haven.—Rev. J. C. Collins, secretary of 
the International Christian Workers’ Association, 
has removed, with his family, toa North Carolina 
mountain resort not far from Asheville. He is 
president of an association there which owns a 
tract of mountain land to be devoted to homes for 
invalids Grand Avenue has just lost by death 
its oldest member, Mrs. Jacob P. Augur, who died 
Aug. 31 at the age of 84. Her name had been on 
the roll 68 years._—Great interest is taken in the 
contemplated sale of the First Baptist Church 
property on Wooster Square to the Italian Roman 
Catholic Church. Should this be consummated it 
will leave this entire down-town field to the care of 
Rey. G. F. Prentiss and Davenport Church, more 
than ever necessitating institutional and evangel- 
istic work.— Dwight Place. The young people go 
to the hospital Sunday afternoons and sing to the 
sick soldiers.——The repairs on Plymouth edifice 
are finished and Dr. McLane is once more in his 
pulpit. . 

TRUMBULL.—Work has been begun on the foun- 
dations for the new edifice to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire last spring. It will have a better 
location, on the corner a little north of the parson- 
age. It is to be constructed of light granite taken 
from the quarries near here, will measure 70 by 72 
feet and have ted a bly and lecture 
rooms. Subscriptions to the amount of $11,000 
have been received, which, with insurance, makes 
about $15,000 available. 

NortH HAVEN was greatly shocked at the tele- 
graphic information, Sept. 4, of the sudden death 
of Mrs. W. T. Reynolds, wife of the pastor emer- 
itvus. Her husband and her daughter, one of the in- 
ternational secretaries of the Y. W.C. A., resident 
at London, were with her in the Litchfield Hills at 
the time of her death. Her son, James B. Rey- 
nolds, is prominent in social settlement work in 
New York. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth expects soon to welcome 
back Rev. H. H. Kelsey, chaplain of the First Con- 
necticut Volunteers, who have returned the past 
week to the camp ground in this State. Repairs 
and alterations are progressing rapidly and the 
work of installing the organ will begin in a week or 
two. 

MILTON has just celebrated its centennial. The 
pastor, Rev. W. E. Page, preached a historical ser- 
mon, after which a roll-call of the present member- 
ship found many appropriate responses. The 
church has lived the entire 100 years in one edi- 
fice, which has been remodeled several times. 

WINSTED.—Second. The corner stone for the 
new building was laid Sept. 5 with appropriate ex- 
ercises, including an address by the pastor, Rev. 
N. M. Calhoun. The usual variety of current ma- 
terial was placed in it, together with the contents 
of the old stone. 

IvORYTON.—The parsonage owned jointly by the 
Ivoryton and Centerbrook Societies has been 
bought by the local society, as it is situated in this 
town. The other society will build a new one soon, 
locating it just west of the meeting house. 

NEW BRITAIN.—First. Word has been received 
of the death of Mrs. G. H. Sandwell at Chadwick 
Road, Leystonshire, Eng., Aug. 29. Her husband 
Was pastor of this church from 1892 to 1897. 

LEBANON.—Goshen. Work has begun on the 
foundations of the new edifice. During the re- 
building services are held in Academy Hall. 


BRANFORD.—Dr. Devitt and family started on 
their vacation Sept. 1. Dr. IC. Meserve of London 
will supply the pulpit. 

Mr. CARMEL.—Rev. Howard Mudie and wife 
were received as members Sept. 4, the senior dea- 
con welcoming them. 

Sept. 4 was observed as old people’s day at Mor- 
tis.—Rev. G. A. Svenson preached his farewell 
Sermon to the Swedish Church, Middletown, Aug. 
28.—The Suffield church gave a reception re- 
cently to the choir, which was enjoyed by a large 
number of friends. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

PH(ENIX held # gratitude meeting Sept. 4 for an 
hour previous to the regular morning service. 
Among the main causes for thankfulness are the 
facts that in less than three years a debt of $1,200 
has been paid and as much more been expended 
for repairs; the benevolences have amounted to 
more than $600 and there have been over seventy 
additions to membership. Rev. N. J. Gulick is 
pastor. 

NEw YorkK.—Bedford Park. During the vaca- 
tion of Rev. Wayland Spaulding a sum was raised 
by subscription and the woodwork of the edifice 
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outside painted. The grounds also were prepared, 
fenced and seeded down. 

NIAGARA FALLS.—Mayor Hastings commissioned 
Rev. W. E. Dudley to visit Camp Meade at Middle- 
ton, Pa., and ecuipped him with resources where- 
with to supply the needs of the local soldiers. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First. The pastor’s salary is in- 
creased, a course of lectures for fall projected and 
a course of Sunday evening sermons on The Funda- 
mentals is in progress. The pastor is preaching 
on Sunday evenings a series of Ten Short Sermons 
on Great Subjects. 

MACON.—First is making active preparations to 
receive the State Association, which convenes Oct. 
12, a month earlier than usual. Rev. J. R. McLean 
is pastor. 

McINTOSH regrets to lose Rev. A. L. Demond, 
‘for three years the energetic and efficient pastor, 
who resigns to accept the call of First Church, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

SAVANNAH.— First rejoices unitedly in the accept- 
ance of its call by Rev. John Whitaker, who speaks 
with enthusiasm of his return to his native State. 


HAGAN has had the sympathy of sister churches 
in the misfortune of its pastor, and now all re- 
joice in his convalescence. 


Alabama 


Special evangelistic services, with good results, 
have been held of late at several points. Bluff 
Springs reports 13 additions on confession of faith, 
Dothan 14, Echo 2 and the church “ greatly re- 
vived,” Asbury 26 additions, 16 of which were by 
letter. The pastor of Bluff Springs church was 
assisted by Rev. Margaret J. Smith of Monteagle, 
Tenn., who was ordained by the Oxford district 
conference in 1893. Blackwood recently received 
four on confession and reports *‘the best evangel- 
istic services we have ever had,” with other fruits 
of the revival to be gathered in later. A new 
ehurch of eight members was organized Aug. 13, 
with the post office at Meadow. It is the outgrowth 
of a mission Sunday school aided by the C. 8.8. and 
P.S. Bluff Springs and Spio are soon to build new 
houses of worship. Ten district conferences have 
been held in recent weeks. Superintendent Gale 
of Florida, who is also acting superintendent of 
Alabama, has attended nearly all of the confer- 
ences and writes that they have been full of interest. 

ROSEHILL.—The pastor, Rev. T. A. Pharr, has 
been assisted in special services by Rev. P. G. 
Woodruff of Florida. Five members have been 
added on confession and our correspondent writes, 
“Congregationalism is taking deeper root in this 
sect.on daily.” 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

IsLE St. GEORGE is the post office name for 
North Bass, the northernmost of Ohio’s Lake Erie 
islands, within about a mile of the midlake Cana- 
dian boundary. It is a compact isiand, containing 
a little over a square mile, and with about 150 in- 
habitants living by grape-growing, farming and 
fishing. It has had no resident minister for 25 
years and no Sunday preaching for 100r12. Bya 
movement wisely engineered by Sec. W. F. Mc- 
Millen of the C. 8. 8. and P. 8. a church of 30 mem- 
bers has been organized and a neat house of wor- 
ship is nearly completed. Almost the entire popu- 
lation of the island attends the services. Mr. R. E. 
Bowers served the people with great acceptance 
through the summer. 

KIRTLAND, which Jan. 1 reported 40 resident 
members, has since added 31, all but one on con- 
fession, under the faithful service of Mr. and Mrs. 
U. C. Bosworth. Of this number 28 have come as a 
result of careful effort for evangelizing the entire 
township by Sunday schools, prayer meetings and 





branches of the church. Nineteen were received | 


Sept. 4. 

KELLEY’s ISLAND.—This, the only English-using 
church among 1,500 people, after suspension of 
preaching services for some years, has had the 


faithful labors of R. E. Bowers, late of Chicago | 


Seminary, for the summer. 
and moves vigorously for a pastor to minister to it 
and the new church of Isle St. George. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 348.) 

RANTOUL is moving on, Five persons, all heads 
of families, were received Sept. 4. An indication 
of progress is the new parsonage, the result of self- 
sacrificing labor and giving on the part of both pas- 
tor and people and in which both take a just and 
reasonable pride. Rev. A. P. Orth is pastor. 


It is much encouraged | 
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Michigan 

CALUMET.—A memorial service was held Sept. 4 
for the 12 martyred heroes who lost their lives in 
connection with the Santiago campaign. Rev. 
H. D. Hunter delivered a fine address on Our Debt 
to Heroes. The choir of young people who rendered 
special music were most of them friends of the de- 
parted. 

Wisconsin 

Porosi.—The amount of aid received from the 
H. M. 8. for the coming year is to be much reduced, 
and the church and pastor are rejoicing. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

SEDALIA.—First. Rev. F. V. Stevens closes a 
pastorate of strength and symmetry, covering a 
period of five years, to accept the call of Westmin- 
ster Congregational Church, Spokane. His loss is 
severely felt by church and city, and Congregational 
circles throughout the State will regret the loss of 
his wise councils.——Second has enjoyed healthy 
growth for two years. Its building has been much 
improved in attractiveness and comfort. Evening 
congregations frequently fill the house to overflow- 
ing and a reliable morning congregation has been 
secured. Evangelistic services were held last 
February by the pastor, the good results of which 
are becoming more apparent as the year progresses. 
Eighteen members have been added recently, 
twelve on confession. 

NEOSHO is repairing its house of worship at an 
expense of $3,000. It will have modern conven- 
iences and appliances, its seating capacity will be 
increased to 500 and its appearance greatly im- 
proved. It is near the business center of the town 
and for several years has had large evening attend- 
ance. Deacon J. R. Wolfenden, for twenty-seven 
years Sunday school superintendent, for four years 
a great sufferer yet constant in church attendance, 
passed to his reward in July. His bequest of $500 
to the church was the nucleus for the repair fund. 

lowa 

FARNHAMVILLE.—Up to June 1 this church had 
always been ministered to by the pastor residing 
at Gowrie, who preached here Sunday afternoons, 
At that time Rev. J. A. Holmes was called for four 
months. He has now been called for a year longer. 
Two lots have been purchased and a good house 
and barn erected. Other improvements are to be 
added this fall. The women of the Willing Work- 
ers Society have justified their name, raising $88 
by a Fourth of July dinner. The C. E. Society has 
voted to supply the church with new hymnals, The 
pastor also preaches at the Eelsbury schoolhouse 
each Sunday, where great interest is manifested 
and hot weather has not affected the attendaace. 


[linnesota 


OWATONNA.—The young women of the congrega- 
tion have recently been organized in a society to 
work for the church and help the social life of the 
young people of the parish, under the name ‘“ The 
Priscillas.’” The work among the boys has been 
strengthened through a boys’ brigade. About 20 
of the latter went into camp with the pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Chandler, in July. The returns from 
this week of pastoral labor have been gratifying. 

MAzEpra.—Rey. J. E. Ingham closed, Aug. 27, 
three and a half years’ work at Mazeppa and Zum- 
bro Falls to accept a call to Sherburne. Both 
churches have increased decidedly in numbers and 
general efficiency under his pastoral care. On 
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this last Sunday there were ten baptisms at Zumbro 
Falls, three by immersion. During the past sum- 
mer Mr. Ingham has drilled a company of volunteer 
reserves, of which he was captain. 

St. CLoup, under the vigorous leadership of 
Rev. I. B. Tracy, has been holding a series of open 
air Sunday evening services in a public park. The 
attendance on pleasant evenings was much larger 
than could have been gathered in the church build- 
ing. 

St. PAUL.—Plymouth. The work has been well 
sustained during the summer. The pastor, Rev. G. 
E. Soper, has recently issued a pastoral letter urg- 
ing an aggressive campaign for the autumn, espe- 
cially in connection with the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. 

Fosston.—Rev. C. F. Blomquist is working hard 
in the new towns east of this place on the extension 
of the railroad. Recently be walked 80 miles one 
week, holding services in various towns where no 
work had been done. 

Kragness, under the lead of Mr. D. G. Colp, a 
Yale student, is arranging to build this autumn. 

Kansas 

GARFIELD has had a prosperous year. Ten 
new members have been added, making the roll 
number 665, the largest in its history. Though 
fully half the members reside from four to 10 miles 
in the country, they are quite regular in attend- 
ance. A parsonage has been built, and the Sunday 
school and Y.P.8.C. E. prosper. Just now the 
church is saddened by the serious illness of its 
pastor, Rev. E. L. Hull, to whose devoted labors it 
mainly owes its development. 

INDEPENDENCE.—Much sympatby is felt among 
the churches with Deacon A. C. Stich because of the 
death of his two children, Carl and Adelaide. The 
daughter’s death resulted from the nervous shock 
occasioned by that of her brother, whom she sur- 
vived only two weeks. Miss Stich was a musician 
of marked ability, having received her training in 
Washburn College, New York and Paris. Rev. R. 
M. Tunnell preached at both funerals. 

CHAPMAN, which does notably good work in its 
wide parish and among the students in Dickinson 
County high school, is suffering unusually this fall 
by removals from town. Between 30 and 40 mem- 
bers of the church or congregation are departing. 
The work in the Sunday school and for the young 
people is thorough and superior. Rev. W. C. 
Wheeler has been pastor since 1889. 

Superintendent Broad has just issued the pro- 
gram and recitations for the harvest festival for 
home missions in 1898, its tenth year in this State. 
It comprises the collection of contributions of corn, 
wheat, sorghum, fruits, vegetables, etc., on a week 
day to be sold for the benefit of the C. H. M.8.; 
also a H. M. concert on the following Sunday, at 
which the audience-room is decorated with harvest 
products. Patriotic recitations and lively state- 
ments about home missions are given, and a 
collection is taken for the C. H. M.S. A new pro- 
gram for the concert is issued each year. The 
festival has proved useful and profitable in many 
ways. 

Superintendent Broad spent Aug. 20-21 with the 


Welsh churches at Osage City, Peterton and Paut- , 


teg. At each of the first two points two Welsh 
organizations combine in maintaining three regular 
services ach Sunday with Welsh preaching by 
Rey. William Lewis. At Pautteg, a rural district, 
the services are wholly in the English language and 
the field is peculiarly inviting. A large number of 
young people attend and a thriving Sunday school 
and Y. P. 8. C. E. are maintained. 
Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First. Rev. W. H. Manss has accepted 
the call recently extended. He has now returned 
from a short vacation and will at once take up the 
active work of pastor and leader. He has been 
favorably received, and the church has every pros- 
pect of a season of earnest and successful work. 
Sept. 4 the regular communion service was observed 
under the direction of Rev. 8. D. Cochran, D. D., 
who resides permanently in the city. He is 87 
years old, and his white hairs and earnest words 
and manner made the service most impressive. 


CORTLAND.—About two weeks ago Rev. E. E 
Sprague had a new buggy stolen and was unable to 
get any trace of it. Since then he has been riding 
over his wide field in a cart, greatly to his discom- 
fort. About ten days ago some one representing 
the parish brought a fine new buggy into the yard 
and said if he liked it he could keep it. This ex- 
pression of interest upon the part of his people wasa 
most delightful surprise and a testimony greatly 
appreciated by the pastor and his wife. 


OGALALLA.—Rey. F.8. Perry, who has been about 
a year on the field, finding it necessary to return 
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East on account of his father’s death, closed his 
work Aug. 28. Mr. Perry’s ministry bas been effi- 
cient and fruitful, especially in the development of 
out-station work. Rev. G. W. Knapp of the Grant- 
Madrid field has accepted a call to the Ogalalla 
church and will remove here at once. 

AINSWORTH.—Mr. H. M. Triplett of the last grad- 
uating class at Chicago Seminary finds the work 
steadily growing under his leadership. The church 
has united with the others in the village in special 
union meetings, which have helped to widen and in- 
tensify religious interest. 

DANBURY.—This youngest church in the State is 
progressing, and active measures are on foot to erect 
a house of worship. Mr. T. A. Dungan of Yale Sem- 
inary has been supplying during the summer and in 
September will go to Chicago to continue his stud- 
- PACIFIC COAST 

California 

A missionary society is being organized in Third 
Church, San Francisco, to include the entire mem-+ 
bership.—Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda is giv- 
ing a series of sermons on the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, beginning with one on The First Day.——San 
Mateo, since the annual meeting in May, has less- 
ened its debt by $200. 


Washington 
TACOMA.—Berean. This new church was recog- 
nized by council Aug. 31. The organization was 
found to be in substantial harmony with Congrega- 
tional teachings and polity, and was most heartily 
welcomed to the fellowship of the churches. 


For Weekly Register see page 362. 





Biographical 


REV. WILLIAM C, ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers, pastor of the Congregational church 
at Brecksville, O., died Sept. 7 from nervous pros- 
tration terminating in apoplexy. He was born in 
Strongsville, O., Nov. 17, 1848, graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1873 and Andover in 1877. His 
two pasiorates were at Dwight, Ill., and Brecks- 
ville, O. He was a man of warm heart, earnest 
purpose and strong evangelical faith and was loved 
by his church and community and his brethren in 
the ministry. He was married in 1877 to Miss 
Minerva Reed, a sister of Rev. Arthur T. Reed, 
who, with two children, survives him. ww. E. B. 


REV. WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE, D. D. 


Rev. Dr. Love was born in Barre, Orleans County, 
N. Y., Sept. 29, 1819, and died in St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept.5. He was the father of a large family of 
children, two sons, Rev. William DeLoss Love of 
Hartford and Archibald L. Love of Albany, enter- 
ing the ministry, and one son, Prof. Edward G. 
Love, being a teacher. Dr. Love graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1843, studied theology at An- 
dover and Yale, and entered the ministry as pastor 
of the Howe Street Church, New Haven, in 1848. 
He subsequently had pastorates in New York ci'y, 
Berlin, Ct., Milwaukee, Wis., East Saginaw, Mich., 
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and South Hadley, Mass. During the Civil War he 
seryed zealously in the Christian Commission’s 
work, and prior to the confliet for the preservation 
of the Union and the freeing of the blacks he was 
an ardent abolitionist, his first work as an author 
being a Child’s History of Slavery. While a pastor 
in Wisconsin he wrote the History of Wisconsin in 
the War of the Rebellion. 





$2 to the Hoosac Tunnel via the Fitchburg Rail- 
road popular excursion of Sept. 17. Train leaves 
North Union Station at 8.15 A. M. 


For 
Ministers 


Teachers, and other brain workers, a toning, 
blood. enriching, nerve-strengthening medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is needed. By its in- 
trinsic merit and its marvelous cures Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has won its place at the top as 
America’s Greatest Medicine. Read what is 
said of it: 

‘*Malarial fever left me a physical wreck, 
I heard of wonderful cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and procured three bottles. The benefit 
I derived from it was a surprise to all who 
knew me. I can now preach twice every 
Sunday.” Rev. W. H. Bonp, Rye Cove, Va. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Be sure to get Hood’s, 

> H are the best after-dinner 
Hood Ss Pills pills, aid digestion. 25c. 


U.S. CONSUL 


CURED OF 


ECZEMA 
UTICURA 


I had an attack of Eczema, and ordered a 
box of oxide of zinc ointment. The first 
application changed the Eczema to hell-fire, 
which seemed unquenchable. The druggist 
had used a rancid cerate and I was poisoned. 

A local physician did not help matters, and 
everything either failed to help, or made it 
worse, I was becoming desperate, when I 
thought of CuricuRA REMEDIES, and dis- 
on natched my servant fora cake of ‘CUTICURA 

OAP and a box of CuTICURA (ointment). 
The first application relieved me and in three 
days I was well. 

PULASKI F. HYATT, United States Consul. 

Dec. 13, 1897. ‘Santiago de Cuba. 


Sold throughout the wats, Potter D.& C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Bostou. “ How to C Sure the Worst Eczema,” free. 





























In Old Oak and Red Leather. 





One newspaper said last week that 
furniture had never been so inexpensive as 
That was only half the 
It might have added that it has 


it is this season. 
truth. 
never been so artistic. 


Here, for example, is a study of a Hall 
Settle in Belgian Oak with covering of em. 
It is a remarkably 
good bit of design, and it would pass any- 
where as a piece of ordered cabinet work. 

It stands about 40 inches in hight, and 
21 
The back is high enough to support 
the shoulders, and the seat is just the right 
It is really a most luxurious piece of furniture. 


bossed crimson leather. 


is 46 inches in length, with a depth of 
inches. 


hight from the floor. 
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The curving sides are brought forward in front, so as to make the settle semi- 
enclosed. This gives it avery cozy appearance. It is an ideal seat for two, or for 


private conversation. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAIL. 


ST., BOSTON. 
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The American Board at Grand 
Rapids 
BY REV. R. M. HIGGINS 


One of the great events of our Congrega- 
tional year is the meeting of the Board. Many 
realize the spiritual influence of its meetings, 
and regret the loss of spiritual blessing should 
they failto attend. The question of attend- 
ance is often determined by the place where 
the Board meets. Some are afraid that when 
they turn their faces Westward they will leave 
the comforts of civilization behind. Let no 
such fears deter any of the valued Eastern 
constituency of the Board from coming to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the city that has the 
honor of entertaining the Board this year. It 
is just large enough, with its 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, to have all the comforts of a modern 
city, and small enough to make a great thing 
of the meeting of the Board. In New York, 
Philadelphia or Chicago the meeting would 
not affect the daily stream of life; in Grand 
Rapids it will be the star event of the season. 
Everybody will know about it. Two or three 
years ago the National Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation held its meeting here. Since that time 
they have been anxious to come again and 
even offer to pay for the privilege, because the 
members have never been so well and heartily 
entertained anywhere. Come and see the 
place that sets the fashion in furniture to the 
whole world. Come and see, during the oc- 
casional recesses of the meeting, how this 
furniture is made in our half-hundred furni- 
ture factories. Some of the Eastern friends 
of the Board never had enough peaches to eat. 
Grand Rapids is the center of the peach belt. 
Come and eat to satiety. We have fifty miles 
of electric street railway, and all lines con- 
verge two blocks from Park Church, of which 
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didly paved streets and sidewalks, and you need 
not be afraid to wear your good clothes here. 
We have forty hotels and boarding houses, 
and can thus furnish good room and board | 

| 





from $1.00 per day and upwards. The Warwick 
and Livingston will be our headquarters. The 
latter is a splendid house especially fitted up | 
for the comfort of ladies. 

Nothing, of course, is old in the West. | 
The church where the meeting will be held is | 
sixty years old but not at all senile. It hasa 
membership of nearly 900 and a family of six | 
children. It will do the members of some of 
our Eastern churches good to learn about, ¢hd 
have some of their members entertained by, a 
church that is mother of six and has nursed 
them all. The interest of the Grand Rapids 
Association of churches and ministers in for- 
eign missions is shown by the fact that every 
one of its churches has made a contribution to 
the Board this year. 

Plan to come Oct 4 to 7. This will bea 
meeting of unusual interest. We want to 
greet our new president, Dr. Lamson, and to 
hear the report of the deputation to China. 
Incidentally our war with Spain and the an- 
nexation of Hawaii have brought into great 
prominence the work of the American Board. 
We anticipate, therefore, that this will revive 
the interest of our denomination in the mag- | 
nificent work of the Board. The Board ought | 
to have a million dollars this year, and we | 
must try to plan for that amount at the en- 
thusiastic Grand Rapids meeting. 











For Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. PATRICK BooTrH, Oxford, N. C., says: ‘‘ Have 
seen it act admirably in insomnia, especially of old 
people and convalescents. A refreshing drink in 
hot weather and in cases of fevers.” 
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Kid Gloves 


SPECIAL 


Timely arrival of a hand- 
some assortment of Kid 
Gloves in all the new 
fall colors. They have 
the two-clasp fasteners 
and are equal to regu- 
lar $1.00 gloves, and 
might be classed with 
many at $1.25. Our 
price for these, 


Fac 


All Sizes in Black and Colors 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON 











REDDING, BAIRO & CO. 
. . . 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 


Church aa 2S * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
BR. W. VANDUZEN CU., Cincincati, 0., U.S, 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Pull, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 








Rey. D. F. Bradley is pastor. We have splen- 
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for schools or clubs of three, 50 cents. Sample copies free. 


DAVID C, COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Naracter 


is being formed largely 

by what he reads. His 

favorite story paper is 
an index to his character 
and an indication of his 
future. YOUNG PEOPLE’s 
WEEKLY is the enemy of the 
trashy, sensational reading 
that undermines so many young 
characters. 
WEEKLY is read—225,000 copies a 
weck-—because young folks cannot 
// resist its attractions. 
V love of fiction, their admiration for what 
is manly and womanly, their thirst for in- 
formation, their taste for good pictures. 
Every line in YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is 
7written and edited with the three-fold purpose of 
interesting, educating and elevating its readers. 


* 9 

. Youn copie s CCKLY 

® 

is now prepared to issue 225,000 more oe aweek. The paper is enlarged, improved, illustrated by 

ic views reproduced by the half-tone process. It contains the 

best work of skillful writers of fiction, articles of current interest, departments of Christian Endeavor, 
Y.M.C.A., Epworth League, King’s Daughters, Baptist Young People's Union, &c. 

In order to make new friends—to double the army of young readers who support it so heartily— 

YouNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY will be sent to any address for four months for only to cents, if your 

order be received before January 1st, 1899. The regular subscription price is only 60 cents a year; 

















YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


It appeals to their 
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BRINK, Lee A., recently —f Hope Ch., West Superior, 
Wis., to Iron River. pts. 
Bara DaAgs, Birchard im PGalion, 0., to Bridgeport, 


Mich 
CHAMBE! RS. Meo. R., Milton, Wis., to Genesee. 
COCHRAN, Wm., Big’ Rapids, Mich:, to reuate ‘another 
Acce 
cONA ARD, 


supplying. 

DE EMOND. Abraham L., McIntosh, Ga., to First Ch., 
Montgomery, Ala. Accepts. 

FUL re Frank A., late of Madison, Me., to Niantic, 


Ct. Ac 

be MORE Le Aubrey C., Bangor Sem., to Randolph Cen- 

Vt. Accepts. 

HOL MES, John A., for a year to Farnhamville, lLo., 
where he has supplied four months. 

JONES, John E., recently of Crary, N. D., 
a4 Tappan, where he has been supplying 

i C. Appleton, Minn., to Springfield and 


rts. 
Win J., to Farris, Minn., where he has been 


to Dawson 


‘Belnia Accepts 
McALLISTER, Alex. ., lately of West Branch, Mich., to 
Sherman. Accepts. 
M¢ CLELLAND, A. to Milton. 
Accepts 
MACINNES, Jas. C., 
call to Benicia. 
MILLAR, Wim. 
Port Bares. 
MORTON, 
Middietown, 
Rz ey. Benj. E., 
is. Accepts. 
RE MD, Matthew 
N. D., to Crary. 
R 1GGs, Geo. W. 
Micl 
SAMU 1E LS, Benj., who has been supplying at Perham, 
Pat to Verndale. Declines 
ALEY, John .J., to remain for a third year at Dexter, 


Lincoln, Nekoosa, Wis., 
accepts 
Ch., 
to North St. Ch., 


Oak Chapel, Oakland, Cal., 
Gelnsbarg, Mich., to Ross Mem. 
fae Dunton, 3 
to supply at Nekoosa, 


Andover Sem., 


D., recently of Dawson and Tappan, 


, to remain another year at Lakeview, 


Mich 

STRAIN, Horace L., Chicago Sem., to assistant pastor- 
ate of New England Ch., Chicago. 

SVENSSON, Gustaf A., recently of Swedish Ch., 
town, Ct., to Northfield, Minn. Soomme. 

TORRE NCE, Jas. 8., Weeping Water, Neb., class of ’97 
9 coo azv Sem., to Lamar, Mo. Accepts, and has begun 
Th IP L ETT, 
Neb. Accepts 
TUB BR, wim iL, 
superintendence of 

A‘ cepts. 

Wm. J., Sheldon, Vt., accepts call to Richmond. 
Ordinations and Installations 

BRAND, Chas. A., o. p. Huron, 8. D., Aug. 30. Sermon, 
Key. Dr. James Brand, father of the candidate; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Whrall, D. R. Tomlin, _%® Z 
William», T. H. Hill, E. W. Jeuney, T. G. sangdale 
and Frank Mitebell 

HEWITT, James G Aug. 30. Ser 
mon, Rev. V. Messrs. J. H. 
Cameron, J. H and J. W. 
Moore 

HOLW AY. J. Wesley, o. 
mon, Rev. J. G. smith; other parts, 
ae Faville, D. D., Wm. Haughton, 

$. Nobis and Mr. Rawson. 
sohniow A., o. Montevideo, Minn., Aug. 30. 
» Dr. D. N. Beach; other parts, Rev. 
Morrison, David Donovan and J. W. 


Middle 


meaty M., Chicago Sem., to Ainsworth, 
Ch., San Francisco, to 
Union Mission, same 


Bethlehem 
Christian 


city. 
WATT, 


,o. Raymond, Wis., 
Brown; other parts, Rev. 
McLaren, C. W. Merritt 
Sterling, Wis., Sept. 7. Set 
Kev. Messrs. 
John Holway, 


Resignations 
Cc ot URN, David E, Otisfield and Casco, Me. 
DAVIS, Wi Pilgrim Ch.. Denver, Col 
GIMBL ETT, Wm. H., Valley City, N. D. 
HaNAFORD, Howard A., Winchester, N. H., 
pastorate of 10 years 
ga STON, Robt., Maple 
Nov 3¢ 
HUME, Witt iP. 
me burn Sem 
John, ‘Diamond Springs and Hymer, 


after a 


City, Mich., 


Hiram and Sebago, Me., 
Kan. 
c David, Centralia, Il. 

. Alfred P., Fairfield, Io., to take effect on or 
Mi 'n. 
Mich. 
Mich. 


ils, Geo. Detroit City, 
PARKISH, Geo RK , Constantine, 
PRESTON, Chas. L., Grand Blanc, 
RISSER. H. Arthur, Olivet Ch., Merriam 
, Minn., after a four years’ pastorate. 
John B., Cornish, Me 
W AL Ki R, Wm H., First Ch.. 
WARD, . ohn R., Genesee, 
is Kingston, Green Lake Co., 
YOUNG, Arthur G., Hope, N. 
Churches Organized 
COTTON STORE, Elmore Co., Ala., 6 Aug., 9 members. 
ISLE ST. GEORGE, O., 30 members. 
MEADOW, Ala., 13 Aug., eight members. 
MEDFORD, Wis., 6 Sept. 


ee 


He ury, - Franklin, N has been camping 

with i M. . workers on he Island in Lake 
Winnepe aasten e, co fish are abundant. He sup- 
plied at Center Harbor three Sundays in August. 

BUTLER, William, of Lincoln, Cal., with his family, is 
enjoving & much needed vacation in San Francisco. 

CLARK, Asahel L., was presented by friends in King- 
ston, R. t , witha ae Columbia wheel. 

DARLING, Thos. , of Wentworth, N. H., is slowly 
recovering from nis recent illness and hopes s00n to 
resume full pastoral work. 

-VANS, J. Lewis, Rochester, N. H., was presented with 
a substantial sum of money at the farewell rece ytion 
recently tendered him and his wife by their people. 

FISHER, Herman P., of Crookston, Minn., has lately 
xvrek a'month in the East. 

LSEY, Francis D., Toledo, O., has spent an ideal va- 
“7 ion on the Great’ Lakes and in the South. 

MATTHEWS, Sherburne 8., with 12 others of the Wis. 
Sheoemen to i World’s S. 8. Conv ention, reached 
New York m ot He returns at once to Milwaukee. 

MCDOWELI ienry M., of Lawrence, Kan., while ab- 
sent with his family on vacation, had his house broken 
into and nearly all the silverware —> including a 
valuable tea set specially — asa wedd. ing gift. 

MILLARD, Watson B., who has been sup; iying First Ch. 
Port Huron, Mich., during the absence in German and 
Soetiané of the pastor, has returned to St. Paul; 
while Rev. Thos. Chalmers has resumed his pastoral 
duties with renewed health and vigor 

ROGERS, Sam’! J.. pastor of Th rty- eighth St. Ch., 
Minneapolis, preac hes also evenings I ig Mizpah Ch., 
left vacant by the resignation of Rev. J. A. Stemen. 

SAER, John B. and his wife were tendered a — 
farewell reception by the citizens of Cornish, 

a seatimontes of affection for them aud regret at their 


Park, St. 


Emporia, Ka 
Wis. His present address 
Wis. 


BLISS, 


to take effect j 


to study at | 
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cake get B., ay wife of Louisville, Kan., are 
makin to Iowa with the hope of im- 
rov in Mrs. 8m en's | ‘8 
yONK ER, W Wilto R. how his family were welcomed 
bac t to Eaton Rapids, Mich., with a reception, when 
substantial tokens of good will were bestowed upon 


them 
WHITLOCK, Frank M., and his wife of Indianapolis 
were given by Fellowship Ch. a costly and comforta- 
ble easy-chair, with other suitable gifts, at a reception 
in recognition of their 15th wedding anniversary. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 
«Conf. Tot. 


ALABAMA 


Asbury, 
Blackwood, 
Bluff Springs, 
Dowiat Store, 
ogpan 
Douglas, 
Meadow, 
Rosebill, t 5 
CALIFORNIA 


Elk River, 
Field’s Landing, 
Came. First, 
Paradis 
San Franc isco, First, | 
Third, 
CONNECTICUT 


MISSOURI 
10 26 Carthage, 
a Kansas City, Olivet, 
3 Sedalia, Second, 
NEBRASKA 
Arcadia, 
Cambridge, 
a ett? & 
Hilure 
Line a “Vine St., 
Minersville, 
VERMONT 
Jericho Center, 
Rutland, 
WISCONSIN 
Bobbs Mills, 
‘oken, 

OTHER CHURCHES 
Glencoe, Il., 
Hopkins, Minn a 
Littleton, N. H., 
Oberon, N. D., 
Tac — Wh., 

rea _ 
Turkey Creek, Okl1., 1 
Wakefield, Kan. 1 
Churches ‘with 

than three, 


Conf., 185; Tot., 439. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 8,552; Tot., 15,875. 


2 3 
2 5 
2 18 


6 
4 
3 
21 
4 
2 
8 
r 


6 


> OUST OO ee 


Bozrah, 

New Britain, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton, Porter, 

Haverhill, Union, 

Lynn, North, 

Palmer, Second, 
MICHIGAN 
Dundee, 3 
Grand Rapids, 6 13 
Omena, 1 9 


Be- 


ess 
14 





The way to honor a principle is not to beat 
adrum about it in the public streets, but to 
put it into application, to practical purpose in 
the State. There are certain people, who have 
never done and never will do a deed for lib- 
erty even by accident, who keep a quill pen 
which John Milton used or a top boot of Oli- 
ver Cromwell’s in a glass case.—Rev. C. Sil- 
vester Horne. 





Ir you suffer from sores, boils, pimples, or if your 
nerves are weak and your system run down, you 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE Hoosac Tunnel was first proposed in 1819, 
You can visit it on Sept. 17 for $2 if you take the 
Fitchburg Railroad popular excursion. 
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Enameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. No 








other has so large a Sale. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 


- x 














Ask your 
Druggist 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasa — es, — as << 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the C0 1 D 
Membrane. LD N HEA 
Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce._ 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. 








Always 
Good 


that’s the 
whole story of the 
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GLENWOOD 


The Glenwood agent has them. 





Artificial Human Eyes 


hen LLOY Dito 


23 Washington Street 
OD. Old South Charch, Boston 








BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL s oo Hi oe 





THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 


LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY | po 
INVALUABLE FOR 


Es; ly desirable = the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
J. ae e- a> winter months. Fine for country 
and seashore houses. n be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 
iW STOVE CO. 


BAY STATE FURNAGES, RANGES. AND S81 OVES, 


55 Portland St., Boston. Providence. New York. 








el L 


HURCH 





ARPETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS and 
658 


WASHINCTON Ss 
OPP.85B Vi TOM » ef 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON 
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Christian Work and Workers 


The Springfield Y. M. C. A. training school 
is to lose the services. of Rev. R. C. Morse, 
who has wielded a laboring oar there since 
1877. He has raised nearly $300,000 for the 
institution. He becomes now vice-president 
of Rollins College at Winter Park, Fla. 

Pastors and parents of young men intend- 
ing to enter Harvard University this fall can 
aid their reception into the religious life of 
the university by sending their names and 
information to Edward C. Carter, Andover, 
Mass., chairman of the membership commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. 





Education 


—— The gift of $1,500,000 by Oliver H. 
Payne to found and endow a medical school 
in New York city, which will be the medical 
department of Cornell University, is the most 
munificent of the current year. 

—— To his earlier gifts to Whitman College 
Dr. Pearsons has added another in the form 
of a promise to build and equip a $50,000 reci- 
tation hall, provided the college secure $25,000 
for adormitory. At present there are dormi- 
tory accommodations for but twelve boys, who 
are but meagerly housed at that. 


Annual Meeting of the 
A. B. C. F. M. 


The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held at Grand Rapids. Mich., in the 





First Congregational Church, beginning Oct 4, at 


8 o'clock P. M., and closivg at noon, Oct. 7. 


Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn will | 


, preach the sermon. Addresses will be given by 
the president of the Board, a good number of the 
missionaries from the field, members of the deputa- 


tion to China, the committee of fifteen and others, 
both pastors and laymen. The annual reports of | 


the work will be given by the officers of the Board. 

It is hoped that there will be a large attendance 
of corporate members, honorary members, pastors 
and other friends. The committee on entertain- 


ment, Dr. James Gallup, chairman, wiil make the | 


most careful arrangements possible for those who 


desire to be in attendance and are seeking a place 


of entertainment. 


The following hotels are recommended: The | 
Morton House, $2.50 per day ($3.00 with bath); | 


The Livingston, $2 00 per day ($2.50 with bath); 
The Warrick, $2.00; Sweet’s Hotel, $1 50 to $2.00 
per day; The Eagle, $1.00 per day. 

tailroad rates at a fare and one-third have been 
granted by all the traffic associations on the certifi- 
cate plan. Every person must-obtain a certificate 
from the agent where the ticket is purchased to the 
point where the convention is held. This cartificate 
must be countersigned by the authorized clerk at 
Grand Rapids and viséd by the special agent of the 
Railroad Association. This will entitle the bearer 
to a return ticket at one-third the regular fare. 

Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D. D., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is the chairman of the general committee of ar- 
rangements. 





Army and Navy Literature Fund 


Sarah E, Wheeler, Warner, Cal................$4.00 
A PRR Gs 66 56 ss sas Co becn then code ccansiee 1.00 
** Pan? sipsecua saaee bid Dees Kins tutes eens ee - 1.00 
Pn I ee Mik se Aaa Pek ek cas ch uae cewec tes .50 
A Prien; BEDOMUNGs . 66 isi i civcccs cee ccsccecs .50 
Flag Gai cicsdwscisladoccanededacnsqesetenae+ as 25 





Ignorance trying to comprehend what is in- 
scrutable and out of patience that it cannot 
make the high things of God come down to its 
own petty measures is the definition of all 
atheism. There is no true comfort in life, no 
dignity in reason apart from modesty.—Hor- 
ace Bushnell. 
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ROGERS—MORSE~—In Clarks, Neb., June 2, Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Rogers, pastor at Columbus, and Clara M. 


THOMPSON—MYGATT—In Long Pine, Neb., Rev. 
Carl D. Thompson and Eva K. Mygatt. 


Deaths 





Besides breaking. 





363 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 


nd nenarty, Lor notios of desthe i twenty-foe cents. Bech Go by the Index. 
money should be tent withthe noice. Write Macheth Pittsburgh Pe 





COBURN—In East Cambridge, Sept. 2, Dr. George A. 





Coburn, for twenty-five years a prominent physician, 
aged 562 yrs.,10 mos. “ And I heard a voice from heaven 


saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die 

in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that DONT 

they may rest from their labors; and their works do 

follow them.” BLAME 
REYNOLDS—In Goshen, Ct., Sept. 4, Sarah, wife of 

Rev, William T. Reynolds of North Haven. ' THE 


STANTON—In Norwich, Ct., Sept. 11, Rev. Robert P. 





Stanton, aged 80 yrs. He was a graduate of Yale j 

—— in 1843 and Yale Divinity in 1847, and a de- 

scendant of Thomas Stanton, the famous Indian in- when the wick is the culprit. 

terpreter. Wick "’ does not clog or creep, needs little trim 


ming or care, 


“ Marshall 


MRS, GRACE LILLIAN (MORSS) ALLEN 

Mrs. Allen, wife of Dr. Charles N. Allen of Moosup, 
Ct , died at Tiverton, R. I., Sept. 3, where she bad been 
spending the heated term of five weeks amid the cool 
sea breezes. Mrs. Allen was thirty-one years of age and 
was the daughter of Rev. G. H. Morss of Montville, Ct. 
In childhood she was the “ little Gracie” whose case of 
neurasthenia excited so much interest as published in 
The Congregationalisi. For about a year she had been 
subject to pulmonary phthisis, from which she died. 
Every effort was made to arrest the progress of disease 
by the most approved treatment. She spent the winter 
in St. Louls under the care of the celebrated Dr. Paul 


For sale by dealers everywhere 





Send your name for a free sample 


Process” WICK 


is wick perfection; insuring a steady brilliant flame. 
Used by the leading lamp, stove and heater manufac- 
turers, and made for every kind of burner known. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 








Paquin, but with only partial benefit. 
Everything that skill and money and love could do to 





procure for her relief was done, and her life and com- 


ort thereby prolonged. But the end had to be reached = - 
and it came finding her patient and submissive and 6“é +4 99 How to have the re ughly 
ready for the summons. Her religious life, developed anil as sanitary surroun dingsis tol 

from childhood under most severe tests of suffer ng. ina pamphlet by K ngzett, 
was quiet, unostentdtious, yet so exemplary that It the eminent English chem- 


ist 


Means 


— much and strongly for the Christian faith which 
8. 


Price 10 cents. 


Every 


1€ early espoused. She was buried from Moosup, Ct., household should contain 
Bent. 6, the body being placed by the side of her infant | this little help to comfortable 
child in Evergreen Useeoeery ner pastor, Rev. S. H. Health. living. It will be sent free to 
Fellows of Wauregan, officiating. ° subscribers of this paper. 





THE Hoosac Tunnel cost over $20,000,000, but 
you can visit it for $2 if you take the Fitchburg 
Railroad popular excursion of Sept. 17. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ARYTES, Whiti 





BEYMER-BAUMAN " 
anegroos! nara Zinc, etc., etc., are used to 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR Trail " 
comm }“"“"“ | adulterate White Lead, because 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY they are cheaper (cost less) than 
BROOKLYN y 
New York. ‘ 
— White Lead, and are branded and 
pen sold as ** White Lead,” « Pure 
SHIPMAN } chiens e ” 
COLLIER White Lead,” etc., because they 
MISSOURI e 
maa (“' | cannot be sold as Barytes, Whit- 
SOUTHERN 
Jon x5WIB 4220820) iT) OF, Silica and Zinc. 
— Cleveland. i i ‘o.’s Pure White Lead Tintin olors 
as some PRED geese cerita geites 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 













WHEN 
YOU 
There are four kinds: Good sterling, good 
ing, poor plate. Good plate—‘Silver Plate 
far preferable to poor sterling. 

Goodness includes 


“Silver Plate 


that Wears.’’ plate, 





by these marks stamped on every piece:— 


~~ “1847 


QUARANTEED BY 





(Remember ‘1847."’) 
on Tea Ware, etc. on Spoons, etc. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


ng, Silica, 


Buy Silverware, Remember 


oor sterl- 
hat Wears’’- 


beauty of design. careful 
manufacturing, brilliancy of finish, and the trade- 


mark guarantee of a responsible manufacturer. 
In silver plate all of the above is guaranteed 


Rogers Bros.” 


Made only by Meripen Brrrannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 


$$$ 








s 
Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
BIXLER—SEELYE-—In Amherst, Sept. 7, Rev. James 
Wilson Bixler of New London and Mabel, daughter of 
the late President Seelye. 


NICHOLS—GERSTUNG—In Independence, Kan., Rev. 
George tT, stehole. pastor at Burlington, and Minnie 
‘of Ind - 











REYNOLDS—DIKE—In London, Eng., at St. Maryle- 
bone Church, July 16, James Bronson nolds and 
Florence Blanchard Dike, both of New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.— FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Oo., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.¥, 





‘* HE THAT WORKS EASILY 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY.” 
*TIS VERY EASY TO CLEAN 
HOUSE WITH e ° ° * . 


SAPOLIO 








WILLIAMS’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap | 











Prone a Baked 
ree ORhs Btdo mean WHIPPED CREAM * 7° = 


It is ch iy br easily prepared, wh nor softer than 


ogee s Zope. and book of in 
the lather from this exquisite Toilet Soap. It will keep | 


handy 
van cau cane ractine x6 824 Kentucky poate s. 
nee eames antes ket. your hands soft and smooth. It is CAREFULLY MEDICATED. 


a foes + ee best and cheapest in mar’ 
pig Camp food products are sold by grocers. 











Sample cake sent to any address upon receipt of 2c. 
Pulleieed ctke, ..0 0 0 se eae ea eee 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT G 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 





Land is valuable in propor- 
tion as it is wanted. 

If you*know what people 
want and can get that kind of 
land before they want it, your 
profits are certain. 

Oaklawn is going to be 
wanted by home-buyers: we 


A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and 
as satisfactorily of us by mail as in 
person at our warerooms. How? 
Write and we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United 

















know: we are making it what 
they want. 

You can put your spare 
money into a lot or two there 
now if you choose. 

Our pamphlet about it free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 





States where they are not sold by a 
local dealer. Send us a postal card 
and receive FREE our CATA- 


- LOGUE and prices for cash and on 


EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card 
may save you $75 to $100. meson 
it today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
110 Boylston Street, Boston. 











